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VISITING TOILETTE. 

‘. elegant toilette for ceremonious visits 

and for day receptions is a princesse dress 
of claret faille trimmed with point de Venise lace 
dipped in tea to shade the color. The front of the 
bodice is cut away, showing a vest of the same 
material, enriched with a plastron formed of rows 
of the point lace above the 
belt. This belt—a new ~———— 
feature in princesse dresses | 
—is fastened just across | 
the front by an antique sil- 
ver buckle. The skirt is 
almost flat in front, with 
pointed bands of silk from 
the belt to the foot, where 
there are pleatings of faille. 
The side breadths have a 
jabot of lace that covers 
them, and from this jabot 
begins a revers, which falls 
toward the back. The flow- 
ing train is trimmed with 
pleatings of faille that be- 
gin below the plain tour- 
nure; a sweeper of white 
muslin and the new Rus- 
sian lace edges the train. 
Duchesse sleeves, with frills 
of lace and pleatings. The 
bonnet is of white kid, 
with a coronet of claret 
faille covered with an aure- 
ole of white ostrich feath- 
ers, in which is a cluster of 
rose-buds. Two long white 
ostrich plumes ascend over 
the high crown, and droop 
low behind on the hair. 








FIRST COUSINS. 
“Amphibious animals haunt- 
ed the lagoon.” 

NFINITELY — thankful 

should the alligator of 
our Southern waters be to 
the crocodile for having in- 
spired in the hearts of the 
Egyptians of ancient date 
a sentiment of profound 
reverence ; and the Amer- 
ican representative of this 
corselet- covered — family, 
however lowly and de- 
spised, persecuted and 
meanly treated, can always 
proudly refer to “ my cousin 
of Eastern fame,” and un- 
der the shadow of reflected 
beams lift its mail -clad 
head and assert its right 
to “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

Set apart in Lower Egypt 
was the “City of Croco- 
diles,” later, in honor of 
the wife and sister of Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus, called 
Arsinoé. 

Herodotus tells us that 
these animals were kept in 
a beautiful lake, and after 
death were embalmed and 
laid in the under-ground 
chambers of the famous 
Labyrinth. Mummies of 
crocodiles have been found 
confirming this statement. 

To the Egyptian mind 
the number sizty was sa- 
cred to crocodiles. It has 
been chronicled by ancient 
writers that always sixty 
eggs were laid, and wher- 
ever deposited, just so far 
would the inundation ex- 
tend that season; further, 
that sixty days would pass 
before the young would ap- 
pear; that sixty vertebre 


sixty teeth; that sixty days of winter sleep were 
enjoyed by them; and finally, that they die at 
the age of threescore years. 

“No tongue have they,” says a historian of 
olden time, thus representing, says he, “the 
Divine reason, needing not speech, but going 
through still and silent paths, while it adminis- 
ters the world with justice.” This reptile is also 





supposed to be the emblem of Time, “the two 
eyes indicating the rising and the curved body 


of night.” 

Very carefully are the eggs hidden in the earth 
by the mother, being placed in successive layers, 
circular fashion, with dried grasses laid between 


s, at Washington. 
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| the crocodile mother, though often absent from 

| the spot, never forgets her buried treasure, re- 

the setting of the sun, and its tail the darkness | turning with marked directness as the time draws 
near when the threescore crocodile infants should 

appear, and wandering restlessly about the mound, 

growls in a peculiar way, as if to awaken the re- 
luctant babies. The maternal call is presently an- 


the series, after which the hillock is covered, and | swered by hollow murmurs, and with haste the 
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«re found in the spine ; that 
they have sixty nerves and 
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watchful guardian scrapes 
away the sods. <A curious 
yelping, like the cries of 
puppies, greets her expect- 
ant ears, and the wriggling 
progeny burst into life and 
liberty, ready to follow in 
haste as  materfamilias 
leads them to pools far 
from the river where dwells 
in patriarchal indolence 
the father of the flock, 
since, not being particular 
in the matter of relation- 
ship, he esteems no morsel 
so dainty as his own chil- 
dren. For three months, 
for this reason, must the 
crocodile mother devote 
herself to nursery cares. 

Any crocodiles set apart 
as sacred by che Egyptians 
led a most luxurious life ; 
were fed with geese, fish, 
and rarest delicacies ; ear- 
rings and necklaces were 
put upon them, and brace- 
lets encircled their feet. 

Strabo, the eminent an- 
cient geographer, once vis- 
iting a friend, was witness 
toa singular show of devo- 
tion. After an elegant re- 
past, the host, himself bear- 
ing offerings of cake, meats, 
and wine, led the way to 
the borders of a lake, 
where, in pampered idle- 
ness, reposed his crocodil- 
ian majesty “ King Sou- 
chos.” A priest apologet- 
ically and tenderly opened 
the mouth of the ugly pet, 
while a comrade in courte- 
sy laid within the gaping 
jaws the dainty viands, 
supplementing with wine 
poured gently down. The 
royal gourmand, with ap- 
petite unappeased, present- 
ly passed to the opposite 
shore, where he would 
again receive most princely 
gifts. This “golden age” 
has not always been the 
crocodile’s experience. 
Pliny speaks of “ the iron 
age of their endurance,” 
an age “when the hand 
of tyranny overshadowed 
them.” He also tells us 
that “much medicinal vir- 
tue rested in defunct croco- 
diles.’ “The blood,” he 
says, “ mundifieth the eyes ; 
but the choicest morsel 
was the creature’s heart 
wrapped within a lock of 
wooll, which grew upon a 
black sheepe, and hath no 
other color meddled there- 
with, this dainty bit”—an- 
swering the same end as 
quinine with us—“ driving 
away quartan agues.” 

The American alligator, 
first cousin to the Eastern 
family, is not as immense 
in size, seldom exceeding 
a stretch of over fourteen 
feet, the head being one- 
seventh its entire length. 
While the day is hot the 
reptile lies passive on river- 
banks or in muddy pools, 
but at evening bestirs him- 
self, moving energetically, 
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and roaring with such heartiness and force as to 
shake the very earth. Droll as it may seem—for 
one would hardly accuse them of tender sentiment 
—these terrific notes are genuine love calls, awak- 
ening re sponsive tones from the gentler sex, oft- 

rise to fearful encounters between mail- 
clad cavaliers, who, with much show of reptilian 
gallantry, see k to lead off the fairest of their circle. 

A traveller sailing up the Amazon found an 
alligator’s nest—a pile of leaves and rubbish 
nearly three feet in height and four in diameter, 
hay-cock shaped; while deep down and near the 
surface eggs were found, a heap of them, four 
inches in le ngth, oblong, and covered with a 
crust rather than a shell, Alligator-egg omelet 
was that night the ruling dish. 

Alligators are looking up,” says an English 
magazine; “no longer to be regarded as dull, 
stupid creatures, but as having a world of light 
within them: in short, they are found to be oil- 
furnishers, Instead of whale-hunting, we shall 
burn the midnight alligator.” This lively writer 
suggests that to the Egyptian mind devotion and 
courtesy were not dominant motives inciting to 
respectful worship, but, like people of a later 
date, they too “struck oil,” and made obeisance 
regardful mainly of his “ hidden light.” 
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NEW STORY BY WILKIE COLLINS. 


We shall issue gratuitously with Number 52 
of the present Volume of WARPER’S BAZAR the 
Jirst of a series of FOUR-PAGE SUPPLEMENTS, 
containing a powerful and intensely fascinating 
Story, entitled 


“MY LADY’S MONEY,” 


by the favorite Novelist WALKIE 
thor of * The Woman in White,” * 
stone,” * woisanianal 


COLLINS, au- 
The Moon- 
elc., ele. 


wen Cut Paper Patterns “¢ the popular 
vass Basque with Long Back Seams, Over-Skirt 
with Pleated Back, and Walking Skirt, ilius- 
trated on page 781 of the present Number, are 
now ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, pre- 
paid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents, 
Full Lists of our Cut Paper Patterns sent on re- 
ceipt of Postage. 
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CEP Our next Number will contain an Em- 
broidery Pattern Sheet with elegant designs for 
Curtains, Portidres, Afghans, Sofa Pillows, Rugs, 
TZable-Covers, Towel-Racks, Towels, Dresses, Lin- 
erie, etc., in cross stitch, application, etc. ; together 
with full-sized patterns, illeste ‘ations, and dexcvip- 
tions of Ladies’ Winter House and Street Dresses, 
Wrappings, Water - proof Cloaks; Boys’ and 
Girl’ Winter Suits, Wrappings, and Hats ; 
Girl’s Dress in Holbein Embroidery ; Fancy 
Articles for Holiday Gifts, etc, etc. ; and choice 
literary and artistic attractions, 





0 ad ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sevt 
out ssihaininde with the Number of WARPER’S 
WEEKLY for December 1 contains another in- 
‘allment of “ PooR ZEPH!” a@ splendid double- 
page engraving entitled “ Hauling Guns to the 
Front,” and other attractions. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY jor December 8. 
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A SORE SPOT. 


\ JE wonder how many men there are 

who, certain members of their wives’ 
families forming a portion of their house- 
hold, do not make their wives’ lives a bur- 
den to them. It is probably unavoidable, 
in most cases, that the interlopers should be 
in that home, having no other; it is proba- 
bly painful to them that such is the truth, 
and it is probably unpleasant to the hus- 
band to have their presence forced upon 
him. The poor wife stands between the 
disagreeable facts, and is ground to powder. 
She feels a thousand things as reproaches 
on the one side that are never formulated 
into words, and perhaps exist only in her 
own imagination, but which constantly 
cause her to comprehend that this, that, 
and the other deprivation is due to the cir- 
cumstance of her family’s presence ; and, on 
the other side, the rest are continually let- 
ting her know, as if she were responsible 
for it, how bitter is the taste of other peo- 
ple’s bread, and how hard is the task of 
climbing other people’s stairs. 

It is more than likely to be true that the 
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husband, having made his home, would pre- 
fer to have it to himself. It is, perhaps, 
equally true that the intruders render sufti- 
cient service to pay for all they have, and 
consider themselves used somewhat as serv- 
ants. But, again, the master of the house 
may not feel I able to afford such and so 
many servants, or, if he is able, would choose 
those that he can order about with a differ- 
ent freedom, and that will leave him and 
his wife by themselves. Yet another side 
is presented when it is remembered that 
in the long hours of the husband’s daily ab- 
sence at his business or work, his wife is 
comforted by the companionship of those 
that are dear to her, helped by them in the 
care of her house and children as she could 
be by no hired hands or hearts; that, them- 
selves welcome and valued, if they are hap- 
py and contented, her happiness and her 
health are infinitely increased by their pres- 
ence; and that this is a debt which should 
go a long way toward his compensation. 
But none of these considerations have 
much weight on either side. There is apt 
to be jealous suspicion of disrespect, dislike, 
and want of welcome on the one part ; there 
is, perhaps, dislike and want of welcome on 
the other; and if there is not, the fountains 
are sealed by knowledge of the suspicion, 
even when there is not merely indifference, 
but a perfect welcome that it was supposed 
could be taken for granted, or that at first 
there was too niuch abstraction to show. 
However that may be, it is the wife who 
is always the victim of any state of feeling 
that is uncomfortable; to her either side 
complains, although she complains to nei- 


ther. She is always accommodating the 
two, granting this because of the favor 


done her in allowing her people to live, 
granting that because the sensitive feelings 
of those people must be considered; and un- 
regarded in the matter herself, it may be, 
lives a life of more or less pain according to 
the state of her nerves. Her husband's 
house and her husband's money—in spite 
of all fictions regarding their oneness, she is 
crushed with everlasting indebtedness ; and 
even if the husband should never open his 
lips or lift his eyebrows concerning the 
matter, if she is a woman of the least right 
feeling she will know and recognize the 
indebtedness just the same. 

Of course there is one remedy for all this 
in each family’s maintaining its own indi- 
viduality, and never attempting to mingle 
with the other under one roof or about one 
hearth, each keeping its own separate and 
private hearth, no matter how humble. As 
a rule, this is far the wiser and safer way; 
and the wife should be very sure that her 
husband loves her mother only second to 
herself before she brings them together for 
life, and makes him feel the chains of a 
mother-in-law, however gilded, about him. 
But this separation is not always to be done; 
there are sometimes not means enough for 
a separate hearth, however humble; there 
are sometimes no other children to assist, 
and only the one child, the daughter, and 
the husband married her with his eyes open. 
In this case another remedy arises, if it ean 
be used, and that is something advocated 
before through the columns of the Bazar— 
the wisdom of having some means of turn- 
ing industry or facility to account, so that 
it may bring the wife some certain income 
of her own that will enable her either to 
help her people under their separate roof, 
or make her feel ever so little more inde- 
pendent in having them under her hus- 
band’s. For this reason, if for no other, a 
woman is foolish who, when she marries, re- 
signs altogether any occupation that she can 
conveniently continue; who does not make 
an effort still to give her music or her draw- 
ing lessons, even if in less number than be- 
fore; who does not still sell her paintings 
or her tine embroidery or lace; does not 
“keep in” with the shop where she used to 
get her“ worsted-work” to do; does not eul- 
tivate any knack at writing that she may 
possess, at modelling, at carving, at engrav- 
ing, at shopping on commission, at fine copy- 
ing and thedratting of designs—at any thing 
which may be done at home, and without in- 
terfering with her husband’s comfort. She 
may feel sure that in the constantly increas- 
ing feeling concerning the right of women 
to help themselves it will be held as no dis- 
honor to her husband by any, but as rather 
to his credit that he was so fortunate as to 
secure such a helpmeet. And the husband 
will be apt to sink any little private griev- 
ance, or never to know that he has one, if 
the presence of mother-in-law or sisters-in- 
law causes them to take such care off her 
shoulders as shall leave her free to add ma- 
terially to the joint income, to send the 
boys to college or help them on their start 
in life, to finish off the girls in music or in 
whatever specialty they incline to, to pay 
some gnawing old debt or largely to in- 
crease the general comfort, which latter, 
indeed, can not fail to be done in the ban- 
ishment of pinching cares which make half 
the trouble, after all, since those cares do 











more than any thing else to keep the nerves 
taut and the temper sharp. Such a wife 
will be ground between no millstones, but 
loved by grateful dependents and respected 
by a fond husband, will feel the happiness 
of such independence as a queen does on a 
throne. 


THE ART OF BEAUTY. 
By MRS. H. R. HAWEIS. 


THE TYRIAN DYE. 


HE famed “ Tyrian blue,” once in such wide 
request, was not blue at all. The great dif- 
ficulty of accurately describing colors, owing 
probably in some measure to the fact that hardly 
two people see colors quite alike, has given us 
very mistaken ideas of this dye. It is sometimes 
spoken of as blue, at other times as purple, at 
other times as bright red. 

When we now speak of purple in contradis- 
tinction to violet, most persons properly mean a 
rich dark blue; but people have such mixed ideas 
of what this color is that when any body says a 
thing is purple, one is always justified in asking 
whether he means red or blue. The Romans 
and Greeks used the word in so many senses that 
it seems to have signified at length no hue in 
particular, but ranged from pink to coal black, 
inclusive of every shade of lilac and blue. 

Thus there has been much speculation about 
the blues and purples of the ancients, and es- 
pecially about the famous Tyrian dye. Some 
have supposed it to have been identical with our 
own dark blue; others, bright violet, or even 
scarlet. But colors* in those times were not 
what modern chemistry has made them; we can 
almost match the flowers now. There is every 
reason to suppose, from the vague way in which 
colors were applied to objects pale or dark through- 
out the ancient world, that they were mostly dull 
and imperfect, and, like the modern Oriental col- 
ors, each partook greatly of some other, so that 
there was not much incongruity in calling a black 
horse “cerulean,”’ or a red cheek and the sea 
alike “ purple,” or a cucumber either, 

The Tyrian dye was, in reality, nearly allied to 
our own puce (flea - color). Now puce wavers 
between brown, red, and blue; but its general 
hue is a kind of dull red-viole-—in fact, much 
the color of clotted blood, and to most modern 
eyes it would probably be an unattractive one. 
Nevertheless, in large masses this is a very pic- 
turesque color, and beneath the bright and glow- 
ing skies of Italy it doubtless had a magnificent 
effect. 

This was the only purple color known to the 
ancient world, and is believed to have been dis- 
covered by an inhabitant of Tyre 1500 years be- 
fore Christ. 

There are so many different kinds of blue, or 
rather so many names to a few kinds, that we 
have not space to enumerate them here, even 
were it necessary. Many are only known to 
dyers and manufacturers, and possess slight dif- 
ferences in the mixture of the chemicals which 
compose them, which, in some cases, change 
hardly or not at all the general tint of the color. 
There are only three blues in reality—yellow- 
blue, red-blue, and black-blue: pure blue is that 
which does not savor of one color more than an- 
other. Turquoise might be an example of the 
first, ultramarine of the second, and indigo of 
the third. 

I have before said that blue gives an impres- 
sion of cold, but some blues, of course, are less 
cold than others. A blue formed of indigo and 
white is very cold and dull, and walls or any 
large space covered with this color are most un- 
pleasing—even depressing—unless relieved to a 
very great extent by warm colors in close prox- 
imity. It is also unbecoming to the face, except 
when reduced by white to lavender. 

Ultramarine is the least cold of blues, as there 
is a certain amount of red pervading it, so that in 
the shadows it often looks quite violet. It is too 
brilliant for the face; but is very beautiful in 
small quantities in dress, or when sparingly in- 
troduced in mouldings, decoration of furniture, 
and the like. 

It is worth noting that ultramarine, in a v-ry 
deep shade (when it borrows the name “ Alexan- 
dra,” “royal,” ete., according to the period), is 
one of the most unbecoming colors that can be 
placed near the face in masses. Its brillianey 
lends a yellow hue to the skin, while its deepness 
withholds the gray shadows cast by pale blues, 
which are so valuable to delicate complexions : it 
should be shunned alike by the florid and the 
fair. 

Turquoise blue, which might be made with co- 
balt and Naples yellow, and which is seen in 
perfection in the enamelled porcelain of the In- 
dians and other Orientals, is a most beautiful 
pale color, less cold than indigo, yet colder than 
ultramarine, but in the decoration of rooms should 
be used rather in small than large quantities. In 
dress, when not too brilliant, it is exceedingly 
becoming, especially to fair persons, adding gray 
to the shadows of the complexion, enhancing the 
rose of the cheek and any shade of yellow latent 
in the hair. It is, though not the brightest, the 
most penetrating of all blues. 

The admixture of either red or green in blue 
for purposes of dress must always be managed 
with caution. A green-blue is a most exquisite 
hue, but many faces are ruined by a soupgon of 
green, while others are made over-red, or worse, 
too yellow, by the propinquity of violet. Some 
mauves are more delicate even than lavender, but 
others destroy the bloom of the skin. Hardly 
one woman in ten knows, or even considers, in 
selecting colors, their properties in those re- 
spects. Indeed, when a woman habitually looks 
well, it is almost always because she is too pretty 
to be spoiled ; scarcely ever because she is “ wise 








* See Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, art. “‘ Colors.” 











in her generation” as to the artistic selection 
or arrangement of the colors employed in her 
attire. 

The chief blues used by artists are indigo, Prus- 
sian, Antwerp, cobalt, and ultramarine. Prus- 
sian blue is the most powerful of the five, the 
smallest scrap being sufficient to make a bright 
blue when mixed with white. This is also iden- 
tical with the blue used by laundresses. In 
painting, what we now call violet, which we have 
only recently brought to a dazzling perfection, 
and made a “ fast” color (violet twenty years ago 
was a miserably dull hue and extremely fugitive), 
can be produced by a judicious admixture of the 
finest blue with crimson lake or madder. Cobalt 
and rose madder will make violet; but no com- 
mon red mixed with any common blue makes 
violet at all. Chambers’s Encyclopedia is very 
misleading when it says that the admixture of 
pure red and pure blue will form this color; and 
when Redgrave announces that violet is pro- 
duced by “five red and eight blue,” we are not 
very much wiser. Crimson or a blue-red is the 
only red admissible, and the finest and rarest 
blue is indispensable to form any thing approach- 
ing the bright violet we now so much value. 
Opaque reds are useless, and so is Prussian blue. 
Indeed, until the discovery of the two exquisite 
colors magenta and mauve in the coal-tar about 
1857, we did not really know what violet was. 
(It is a curious fact that the aniline colors are 
the only ones that will not mix harmoniously 
with any others, When introduced in a pat- 
tern or mass they always stand aloof, as it were, 
like members of an alien tribe that refuse to 
hold any intercourse with strangers. )* 


GREEN. 

From blue to green is a natural transition, and 
I am rejoiced to tell my younger readers that the 
dark sage green which has become so fashiona- 
ble during the last few years is an exceedingly 
becoming color, and has a fine effect in combi- 
nation with other colors. It is becoming in it- 
self, because it annuls any tinge of green which 
may be latent in the complexion, and which, in 
dark persons, is often more obtrusive than the 
owners are aware of. The most sallow woman 
would be indignant at a hint of this, and gener- 
ally contrives to defy herself by wearing the very 
colors which increase the defect. Fair persons 
are also frequently improved by this dingy green, 
when a pale green would make them look corpse- 
like. 

Sage green mixes beautifully with salmon-col- 
or; both are most perfect colors to set off a pal- 
lid dark complexion. Sage green also goes well 
with deep lake, with primrose, and with dull or 
greenish blues. In the decoration of rooms it 
may be largely used, on account of its being so 
good a background. It is a less sharp contrast 
with surrounding colors than black, and in a 
pattern will go well with almost every thing. It 
is appropriate for doors and shutters, especially 
when relieved with gold. For ceilings it is gen- 
erally too dark. 

There are some bright greens which are be- 
coming to the face, but only a few shades. I 
say bright in contradistinction to sage. A dull 
grass green with a slight yellow tinge in it is a 
picturesque color, and often proves a success ina 
woolen day dress—some material, that is to say, 
without gloss. In silks or satins it is nearly as 
coarse and unpleasant as a pure bright green, in- 
nocent of any hint of blue or yellow; and when 
worn, as hundreds of women persist in wearing 
it, with a mass of scarlet, is so horrible as to give 
positive pain to a sensitive eye. In any con- 
cert -room or large assemblage a scarlet opera 
cloak usually covers a green dress, and is capped 
by a green bow in the hair. One may count 
these mistakes by the dozen, and they arise from 
the generally diffused milliners’ creed that scar- 
let and emerald mst go hand in hand, because 
green and red are complementaries. The vul- 
garity and disagreeableness of this mixture ought 
to be apparent to any body with the very rudi- 
ments of artistic feeling. 

Green is often mentioned in medieval poems 
as a favorite color for dress for both men and 
women. The beautiful Rosial (in the “ Court of 
Love,” attributed to Chaucer) is robed in a green 
gown, “light and sumnierwise, shapen full well,” 
with rubies around her neck; but, as we have 
often explained, antique colors as a rule were 
very much less brilliant than modern ones, and 
rubies are very far from being scarlet. A dull 
yellow-green and dark crimson are a fine mix- 
ture. 

Pale green, so trying to the majority of faces, 
is, in some cases, a pretty ornament, and may be 
mixed craftily with pale blue in a most charming 
manner. The dress offered to Enid, ‘* where like 
a shoaling sea the lovely blue played into green,” 
is one of Tennyson’s happiest thoughts. It re- 
quires, however, taste to do this well; and, alone, 
pale green is better shunned by the inexperienced, 
unless they be blest with complexions so beauti- 
ful that they will survive any ill treatment. 


RED. 

The reds admissible in close proximity to the 
face must be arranged with caution. The red in 
the face is usually easy to extinguish, while per- 
sons who are very florid must be even more care- 
ful what reds they use than the pale people. 

Pink I need not say much about. It is suita- 
ble to most young faces, especially the fair, ex- 
cept when the hair inclines to red. 

Among reds the chief are “light red” (which 
has yellow in it), Indian red (a dark red with 
blue in it), both dull, and both beautiful colors 
for dress or any decorative purpose. They are, 





* This is almost universally true. In even the Ori- 
ental carpets and fabrics we can at once see how the 
mixture of these European colors ruins the harmony 
of all the other colors. But we have seen a Turkish 


embroidered cloth in which both magenta and modern 
violet have been introduced with the happiest results. 
This is, however, a remarkable exception. 
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however, not often made pure in — as more 
brilliant hues find a readier sale. Carmine and 
vermilion are the most vivid scarlets—the one 
having a hint of blue, the other of yellow. Crim- 
son lake is a deep blue-red, far more suitable for 
dress than either of the former, which are almost 
intolerable in large masses. Rose is a very beau- 
tiful hue, having nearly the brilliancy of scarlet, 
but softened by a blue bloom; this, however, can 
only be worn by young and pretty persons, and 
even then in any quantity is trying, but mingled 
with black, white, or gray, has a most delicate 
effect. Little Red Riding-hood was a child, and 
had the clear skin of childhood: besides, we are 
not told exactly what red she wore in any au- 
thentic record; but grown persons are seldom im- 
proved by any bright red close around the face. 

The Spanish women have made a deep red 
rose in the hair, just under the ear, an undying 
fashion; but then their peculiar complexion and 
ebony hair are set off by what injures ordinary 
English faces; and, moreover, it is usually soft- 
ened by the graceful mantilla. On our hideous 
little wire frames, which we call bonnets, a great 
red rose generally looks absurd, even when the 
wearer does not suffer from the color. 

Deep heavy reds are much used in the dra- 
peries of the old Italian masters, especially of 
TTtian; but they are always aided and contrast- 
ed, as no woman can contrive to be when mov- 
ing from place to place. It is generally unsafe 
to copy a portion of a whole. But some women 
look picturesque and pleasing in deep red, even 
that called Turkey red; and maroon, which is a 
shade of red, is a very becoming color to many. 
Magenta should be carefully eschew ed, as it ruins 
the complexion, and will not amalgamate with 
surrounding colors. 


YELLOW. 


Yellow has been for many years greatly and 
most unjustly despised. It is one of the finest 
of colors, with many exquisitely beautiful shades, 
and only when too pure is it unmanageable. 

The cold, pale primrose, that shines like a light 
in the hedge-rows, may be massed about a young 
face with impunity. The dandelion must be used 
only in single vivid spots of flame. An older face 
must be more gently dealt with by a brownish- 
yellow. The brunette may wear a green-yellow, 
and be all the better for it. Pure chrome or 
mustard-color is intolerable by day, but even that 
by gas or candle light is so much softened and 
paled that it becomes perfectly permissible in a 
dress. Apricot is beautiful for some people; 
orange, however, in large masses, should be gen- 
erally avoided, except in soft dull materials. 

Yellows of some shades are the most suitable 
of all colors to place near the face, so good is the 
effect on the complexion; they make the skin 
look fairer than it really is, and, of course, en- 
hance the blues and pinks. What is called buff, 
a somewhat dull, tawny, or warm yellow, is one 
of these. We all know how beautiful is the ef- 
fect of yellow (not “light”) hair when it occurs, 
which is not often, certainly; and how finely a 
bit of this color lightens and vivifies a picture. 
I have in my mind at this moment two instances 
of this—the flowing hair of the Magdalen at the 
foot of the cross, in one of Rubens’s superb 
paintings in Antwerp ; and that of a figure in a 
picture by John Bellini, a wondrous work, at Ven- 
ice. The girl’s hair is golden, with a ripple in it, 
and her eyes are large, ‘haunting, pellucid brown. 
Yellow was a favorite color with most of the old 
masters. Many early painters reproduce again 
and again pet draperies of shot yellow and green, 
yellow and red, ete. Paul Veronese has a pen- 
chant for a certain yellow shot with pink, which 
is extremely beautiful. Rubens often puts in a 
mass of deep yellow in a curtain or garment in 
his pictures with singularly good effect and 
many other instances might be given. Vandvek 
is fond of a rich shade, almost ‘the color of ale, 
which seems to go well with every thing. 

Yellow also goes pleasantly with a number of 
colors, A pale dull blue is one; but pure blue 
and pure yellow are very harsh together. Plum, 
salmon, maroon, sage, also mix well with yellow. 
Primrose tint may be carefully mingled with pale 
rose; but the more vivid a color is, the more care 
is needed in mixing it with others without a jar. 
One out of two colors should always be dull and 
not too pure; this is not generally known, or it is 
forgotten, and the result is the coarse and vulgar 
contrasts that we see around us. Ambers of all 
shades are exceedingly good and becoming. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


CUIRASS BASQUE WITH LONG BACK SEAMS, AND 
OVER-SKIRT WITH PLEATED BACK. 


HE tasteful dress illustrated on page 781, and 

of which a cut paper pattern is now publish- 
ed, consists of a cuirass basque with long back 
forms of most graceful shape, and a deep over- 
skirt with pleated back. The cuirass basque 
when well fitted is so becoming that it remains 
in favor, notwithstanding other basques have been 
introduced. The illustration shows how perfect- 
ly it outlines the figure and displays it advanta- 
geously. This design is made stylish by being 
pointed in back and front, by having a turned- 
down collar, and by the pretty duchesse sleeves 
that are short enough to show the wrist. The 
front has two darts, and there is a gore under the 
arm, making a side form. The reader is warned 
that the front must not be made too long, or it 
will wrinkle below the waist. The darts begin 
low on the bust, and extend to the end of the 
basque; flexible whalebones should extend the 
whole length of the dart. The front may be 
stylishly trimmed by setting in a Pompadour 
square of silk, with a row of piping turned up- 
ward on the edge, or by stitching on a vest of 
silk the entire length, from the throat to the end, 


or by stopping the vest at the waist line, and hav- | excellent quality in all the new shades 





ing a belt across from the under-arm seams. 
Buttons fasten the whole front. The over-skirt 
has a deep pleated apron, very much wrinkled, 
and drawn back on the sides, where it is fastened 
to the back pleated breadths, and ornamented by 
three long-looped bows ; the trimming on the low- 
er edge of the front falls low enough to form a 
heading for the narrow flounces on the lower 
skirt. The dress illustrated is made of the inch- 
wide striped goods that Worth is bringing back 
into fashion. It is also a suitable design for the 
various materials used for dressy morning toi- 
lettes and for simple dresses for the afternoon. 
The rough-threaded bourettes made in this way 
have vests of silk, also silk lower skirts with al- 
ternate ruffles of bourette and of silk. Plain 
black silk dresses look well fashioned by this 
pattern, with velvet for the collar, sleeves, vest, 
and bows; satin sometimes takes the place of 
velvet. Prune-colored cashmeres with this over 
dress have pale blue accessories ; moss green is 
trimmed with cardinal red or with dark French 
blue. Ladies wearing mourning use this basque 
pattern for house dresses and for those that are 
covered with crape. 





CLOTH SUITS, WITH CUT-AWAY COATS. 


Among the neatest and most useful costumes 
worn this winter are suits of lady’s cloth of in- 
visible blue, green, blue-gray, or brown shades, 
made of the light quality known at some of the 
leading houses as Genoa suitings. There is an 
especial design for such costumes, which has a 
very jaunty appearance. It consists of a cut-away 
coat, shaped precisely like a gentleman’s morning 
coat, fastening by only two or three buttons overa 
vest. The coat is sloped away below these but- 
tons to show the vest, and the collar rolls back 
so widely that a cravat is required, or else one of 
the folded scarfs that were described last week 
for gentlemen. There is a seam around the waist, 
with pocket welts in it, and there are flaps and 
buttons behind. The over-skirt is long, and simi- 
lar to that illustrated in the present number. The 
lower skirt has invariably a deep kilt-pleating 
covering all the visible part below the over-skirt, 
and giving the effect of a kilt skirt. Any fur- 
ther trimming, such as braid, fringe, silk bands, 
or ruffles, detracts from the style of this dress. 
The edges of the basque, the collar, cuffs, pock- 
ets, and over-skirt are ornamented merely with 
five or six parallel rows of machine stitching 
done in silk of the same shade. The coat collar 
is sometimes faced with silk or with velvet. The 
buttons are large thick buttons of bone, pearl, 
wood, or ivory, or else they are ball-shaped metal 
buttons, either of dead gilt or silver. 


SHORT ROUND SKIRTS. 


Short round skirts are gradually making their 
way into popularity. They are cut quite narrow, 
and are short enough to escape the ground be- 
hind, thus relieving the wearer of the burden of 
lifting a long walking skirt out of the mud or 
dust. A single scantily pleated flounce or else 
two narrow knife-pleatings form the plain border 
around the edge. These skirts are used with the 
cloth costumes just noted, as they help to give the 
effect of a kilt skirt, which is always round, and 
would be destroyed if allowed to sweep. This 
pattern is also adopted for the black silk skirts 
that now serve under woolen over dresses. 

As woolen materials are so heavy, modistes 
are making sham lower skirts of cambric or of 
alpaca for heavy woolen suits, merely trimming 
them with flounces of the wool, or else facing 
them with woolen goods from the knee down. 
These sham skirts were formerly objected to, as 
they were apt to be displayed when the over-skirt 
was lifted or blown about. Now the polonaise or 
over dress is made to cling so closely that it is 
never lifted, and the expense and weight of heavy 
woolen stuffs beneath it are dispensed with. 
This has become so general that suits of black 
silk now seldom have the lower skirt made of silk 
of the nice quality used for the basque, over-skirt, 
and flounces, as lower priced silk will answer the 
same purpose. Worth has been known to use 
cheap silk under rich brocaded dresses sold for 
two or three hundred dollars each, 

LOW-PRICED MATERIALS, 

Prices of dress goods are lower this season 
than they have been for many years. Ladies 
who do not care for the most showy novelties, 
such as the rough-threaded bourettes and neigeuse 
stuffs, select the fine soft cashmeres that are sold 
in excellent qualities at the popular price of $1 
a yard, while very good colored cashmeres are 
sold as low as 75 cents, and black may be bought 
for 50 cents. If care is taken in the selection 
of the color and in its trimmings, plain cashmere 
dresses can be made very pretty. Thus the 
darkest shades of green with blue tints are made 
with a basque and over-skirt merely piped on the 
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edge with silk, and ornamented with green silk 
bows that show cardinal or else bronze facings. 
The dark stone-colored or blue-gray cashmeres 
are faced with silk of the same shade. Navy 
blue is not as popular for such suits as it was 
last year. Plum-color is in favor again, especial- 
ly with facings of pale blue or of buff. Olive, 
bronze, and moss green are also brightened with 
cream-color and blue. There are excellent twill- 
ed stuffs, wiry and strong, yet every thread of 
wool, for 65 or 70 cents a yard; these are chosen 
in very dark gray or seal brown.shades or in the 
gayer reddish maroon for serviceable suits for 
morning; they are twenty-seven inches wide; from 
eighteen to twenty yards is required. When only 
an over dress is needed to wear with black or 
with any dark silk skirt, double-width stuffs are 
chosen, and from four to five yards is used. For 
these are very pretty American goods, all wool, 
with smooth grounds on which are squares or 
dashes of raised threads that give very stylish 
effects, and cost only $1 a yard. For 81 25 to 
$1 50 are matelassé and basket-woven goods of 
of color. 
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As so little whine is required for polonaises, 
it is perhaps best economy to put most of the 
outlay into the material. From 35 to 36 will 
buy enough durable pure wool cloth for a polo- 
naise; the buttons and silk facings for the col- 
lar and sleeves are the only necessary trimmings ; 
the edge of the skirt is more stylish when lett 
plain than if fringe or braid is added. 


PLAIN SUITS AND WRAPS, 


The furnishing houses show ready-made low- 
priced suits for busy women who have no leisure 
in which to make their own clothing. The style 
of these suits is excellent with plain basques and 
long round over-skirts that may be adjusted to 
almost any figure, or else they have very prettily 
shaped polonaises. There are black cashmere 
suits of pure wool, though light in weight, for 
$15. These have a polonaise and skirt with two 
rows of knife-pleatings, or else a basque with an 
over-skirt. At other houses these are trimmed 
with silk and sold for $20; if fringe is added, the 
price is $30. Suits of Knickerbocker stuffs that 
are claimed to be all wool are sold for $24 ; those 
mixed with cotton begin as low as $7 50. Suits 
of three pieces—basque, skirt, and over-skirt— 
made of twilled wools with pretty Breton trim- 
mings, are $18; with sacque added, they are $20. 
For the bedroom are flannel wrappers in nice 
clear shades of blue or gray with white bars, 
made up in Gabrielle shape for $4 50; with 
quilted satin pockets and cuffs, they are %6, 
Very plainly made dresses of black silk begin as 
low as $40; colored silk suits may be had for 
$45. There are very handsome and stylish suits 
of black silk for $60, made with a basque and 
trimmed skirt simulating an over-skirt. 

Long close-fitting sacques with double-breasted 
fronts are the popular shape for low-priced cloaks. 
These garments can be bought in plain all-wool 
beaver cloths for $7, and in nice-looking cloth 
which is not all wool, and is, therefore, neither 
warm nor durable, for 85 50. The rough-sur- 
faced cloths are more expensive than plain beaver, 
and when made in such saeques the prices be- 
gin at $850, There are matelassé cloth sacques 
at $13, trimmed with figured braids and with 
some fringe on the pockets; those at $16 are 
very dressy, with silk gores in the back alter- 
nating with nice matelassé cloths. If a lady has 
leisure and is expert enough to make such gar- 
ments at home, her best outlay is to put all the 
money in the cloth, as no trimming need be used 
except the necessary buttons. From two to 
three yards of all-wool cloth of excellent quality 
will cost from $9 to $12. The edges of such gar- 
ments are turned up and faced with silk braid. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 

T. Srewart & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; and 
Euricu & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


Tue Rev. Dr. SamvueL OsGoop thinks that 
the Episcopal Church Congress lately held in 
this city was composed of a very various and 
remarkable body of men, ofall stripes of Church- 
manship, and of all ages, ranks, and professions— 
Broad-Church, High-Church, and Low-Chureh. 
A marked characteristic of the occasion was the 
presence and co-operation of so many men who 
are eminently practical, with an eye to the sub- 
stantial results of speech and action, without 
any marked speculative tendencies—such Church 
dignitaries as Bishops LirrLesoHn and Lay, 
such cle rgymen as Drs. Henry C. Porrer and 
WitiiamM F. Morean, such laymen as JOHN 
WELSH, FELIX N. Brunor, and Lewis W. DEL- 
AFIELD. The young life of this Church was pres- 
ent in great force, alike among presbyters and 
bishops. The young Bishops DupLey and EL- 
LIOTT were heard by many for the tirst time, and 
they who have heard them once will wish to 
hear them again; while Rev. C. W. Warp, FRrRAN- 
cis A. Henry, Percy Browne, and W. W. New- 
TON came out with bold and stirring papers that 
proved that this solid old mother Church has 
young blood in her veins, and needs once in a 
While to watch over her children lest the y may 
be alittle too frisky. Perhaps Bishop CLank und 
tev. F. COURTNEY more conspicuously than any 
others vindicated the union of modern thought 
with Church order and Gospel faith, while Joun 
Jay and Erastus Brooks did a good work in 
very earnest words for the consecration of pub- 
lic spirit by Christian principle, and Bishops 
Dubey and TuTtLe and Dr. H. M. THompson 
and Rev. W. W. Newron most frequently 
brought the house down with plaudits. 

—Mr. BenJaMIN G. Hunt, of Newburyport, 
Massachusetts, has worked in the ship-yards of 
that place for sixty years, forty of which have 
been in the employ of JOHN CurRiER, Jun., and 
during that time he has worked upon seventy- 
five ships built by Mr. Currier. He is now 
seventy-seven years old, and in good health. 

—Mr. DALRYMPLE, of Minnesota, has a wheat 
farm of 7500 acres in the Red River Valley, an- 
other of 1500 acres at his Cottage Grove home, 
and is half owner of 40,000 acres more. His 
profits this year will be $50,000. 

—Mr. W1LLiaAM W. Corcoran, of W: ashington, 
whose life seems to be chiefly occupied in prac- 
tical benevolence, has informed the vestry of the 
Episcopal Church of the Ascension, in that city, 
that he will give $10,000 toward paying the debt 
of the church. This makes $80,000 which he has 
given to that church. 

—Minister Kasson writes from Austria to a 
friend in Iowa that his official reception was 
very cordial and satisfactory, and finds no fault 
as to the promptitude of transacting official 
business. The Emperor sets the example of 
industry, arising at 5 o’clock a.M., and immedi- 
ately beginning his work. He generally retires 
about 10 P.M. 

—The late Mr. James Browy, of this city, left 
an estate valued at from five to six millions of 
dollars. To his widow he left $250,000 in cash, 
the dwelling-house and contents, the income of 

500,000 a year, and the additional sum of $50,000 
a year during her life. To each of his grandchil- 
dren, $5, 000; to the widow of his son CLARENCE 
A. BROWN, the income of $60,000 during her life; 
to Mrs. Nott, of Schenectady, the income of 
$20,000 during her life, to go after her death to 
Union College, Schenectady; and to Union Col- 








lege direct, $80,000. To the f 
ble, benevolent, and religious 
societies the subjoined sums: 
General Assembly of the 
for the Ministerial Relief Fund, $10,000; Prince: 
ton Theological Seminary, $10,000 ; the New 
York Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, 35000; American Sunday-school 
Union, $5000 ; Presbyterian Home for Aged 
Women, 000: Presbyterian Board of Home 
Missions, $5000; Pre sbyterian Board of Forei ign 
Missions, $5000: Children’s Aid Socie ty, $5000 ; 
American Seamen’s Friend Society, 5000 : 
Church Extension Committee of the New York 
Presbytery, $5000; New York Female Auxiliary 
Bible Society, 36000; American Bible Society, 
$5000; Reformed Dutch Chureh at New Dur. 
ham, for sundry uses, $4000. To each of the 
clerks in the banking firm of Bkown BrRoTHers 
& Co., $100. ‘The balance to be divided equally 
among his five surviving children. 

—The incident that led to the proposition to 
publish Mr. Witttam WINTER’s poems in Lon- 
don ae very pleasant. At the breakfast given 
by Mr. JEFFERSON upon the occasion of his 
Mee S marriage to Mr. FarJeon, the novel- 
ist, Mr. Winter, as the father’s long- time frie nd, 
made one of the beautiful half-pathetic little 
speeches for which he is noted in New York. 
In « country where oratory is so little known 
and so keenly appreciated, this won to wonder 
and to tears even the placid Englishmen. Mr. 
TINSLEY was one of the guests, and he was so 
delighted with the poet’s speech that he begged 
an introduction, and presently declared his wish 
to publish the American’s poems in London. 

—Miss ALICE BLAINE, daughter of Senator 
BLAINE, who accidentally shot a bullet into her 
head recently, still survives. An instance of re- 
covery from such a wound is found in the case 
of Judge Pratt, of Brooklyn, who has carried a 
bullet in his head since it was shot in there dur- 
ing the war. 

—The late Mr. B. B. Hownanp, of Newport, 
who was a veteran of 1812, refused his pension 
on the ground that the government needed the 
money to pay off the national debt. Two prom- 
inent pensioners of that war are THURLOW WEED 
and General DIx, of this city. 

—Mrs. J. ELLEN Foster, who has been admit- 
ted to practice in all the courts of Iowa, recent- 
ly argued an appeal in an excise case in that 
State. The Chicago Legal News, in alluding to 
ys: ‘*Her argument was listened to by a 
number of the members of the bar and 
citizens. The District Court adjourned 
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other 
for the special purpose of allowing the attorneys 


to hear her argument. It is spoken highly of; 
she is an able and eloquent speaker. Ten years 
ago there was not a Supreme Court in the Unit- 
ed States where a woman’s voice could be heard ; 
to-day there are twelve. In ten years more the 
woman-lawyer will stand upon an equality with 
the man in every court in the land. 

—Mr. HABBERTON’s last book, Some Folks, has 
received very kindly notice from the London 
press, and is having a sale there proportionate 
to its large circulation here. The young pub- 
lishers—the Messrs. DERBY, Who come of a pub- 
lishing family—are to be congratulated that 
their first book should have obtained so prompt 
and wide a popularity. 

—Edinburgh has two veterans. 


Tom Harvie, 
aged ninety-one, ’ 


who was on the Victory at Tra- 


falyar when NELSON fell, was one of the crew 
of the Shannon during the fight with the Ches- 


apeake, and was aboard the 
NAPOLEON surrendered to her. The other vet. 
is JONATHAN ALEXANDER, who was one of the 
guards over NAPOLEON at St. Helena. 

—Rev. Dr. Sears, general business manager 
of the Peabody Education Fund, stated at the 
annual meeting of the trustees, held in this city 
lately, that the amount of money thus far ex- 
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pended in Southern States in aid of schools was 
aro- 


$201,250; 


rolina, 


as follows: Virginia, 
lina, $87,600; South C 
$71,062 ; —— $48,500 ; 
Mississippi, $58,578; Louisi 
$18,600; Arkansas, $60,600 
West Virginia, $107,710. This makes a total of 
$984,500—nearly a million of dollars—which has 
been expended in the South for educational 
purposes through the broad philanthropy of 
GEORGE PEABODY. 

—One of the favorite plans of the late A. T. 
STEWART, a hotel for women, is nearly ready to 
be carried into practical effect. This hotel, on 
the corner of Fourth Avenue and Thirty-second 
Street, is as thoroughly fire-proof as it could be 
made. It contains 502 private rooms. Of these 
115 are double rooms, about 50 x 16 each, for the 
use of those who prefer cither to hire a large 
room for private use or to live more than one 
inaroom. It is claimed that the appointments 
of every room in the hotel are superior in every 
respect to those of the best hotel in the United 
States—superior to the apartments of either the 
Fitth-Avenue, Windsor, Buckingham, or Sarato- 
ga Grand Union Hotel. An idea of this may be 
obtained froin the statement that it has required 
13,000 yards of Axminster, Wilton, and Brussels 
carpets to cover the floors. The living-rooms 
have the best quality of carpeting, it being con- 
sidered the most durable, and therefore the 
cheapest in the end. The furniture and bed- 
ding are of the very best and most comfortable 
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manufactured. Every room is connected by 
wires with the kitchen and dining-room, the 
janitor’s, the office, and the porte Besides 





these connections, innumerable speaking-tubes 
running to the sume points are placed through- 
out all the halls at places convenient for the 
occupants of every room. It has a capacity for 
lodging 1000 guests. The under the 
direction of Epwarps, formerly of the Grand 
Union Hotel at Saratoga. He will be able t 

feed 4000 people daily. The idea is to extend 
the benetits of the culinary department of the 
hotel as widely as possible by furnishing meals 
or parts of meals, either cold or in a prepared 
shape to be carried home warm, to those who 
do not keep house, or who wish to get the best 
possible food, prepared in the best possible man- 
ner, for the least possible money. There will be 
parlors and reception-rooms and pianos in abun- 

dance; also a library (2500 volumes being already 
on the book-shelves), and all the newspapers and 
magazines that can be read to advantage. Ex- 
cellent paintings will adorn the walls, and works 
of art will not be wanting. The working-women 
of New York will thus have the best accommo 

dations, furniture, food, and attendance for less 
than $5 a week. It is expected that the estab- 

lishment will be opened about the Ist of January 
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White Crepe de Chine Fichu, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus fichu consists of a three-cornered piece of white crépe de 
Chine measuring twenty-four inches on the straight sides, and trimmed 
on the edge with a border, of which Fig. 2, page 773, shows a full- 
sized section, The roses and buds are worked with pink silk floss, 
the stamens with yellow, and the leaves and stems with olive green 
floss in several shades, in chain stitch. The border is worked on the 
straight edge on the right side and on the bias edge on the left side 
of the material, so that the bias edge forms a revers in adjusting the 


of linen stitched on, fora heading. The sleeves are bordered on the 
shoulders by the yoke, and are trimmed with needle-work and lace. 
The chemise is buttoned on the shoulders. 


Borders for Aprons, Towels, etc.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse borders are worked on batiste or linen over canvas with 
colored cotton in cross stitch. The threads of the canvas are drawn 
out after finishing the embroidery. 

Table with Cover, Figs. 1-5. 


See illustrations on page 773. 





Tus table is of carved walnut. The cover is made of white Rus- 
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CHEMISE CLOSED ON THE SHOULDERS. 


sian linen, and trimmed with a_ border 
worked in cross stitch with blue cotton. 
This border is composed of the three 
designs shown by Figs. 2-4, on this 
page, arranged in the order 
shown by Fig. 1, page 773. 
Each stitch is worked over 
three threads in height 
and three in width. 
The under edge of 
the border is fin- 
ished with an 
open-work de- 
sign. For 
this leave 


fichu. The fichu is hemmed on the edge, 
and trimmed with a fringe of white silk 
floss. The strands of this fringe are 
plaited and knotted. 


Fringe for Veils, Cra- 

vats, etc. 

For this fringe over- 
hand the edge of the 
white silk tulle 
foundation with 
fine light olive 
green = che- 
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Fig. 2.—Dersian ror Winpow- 
HanGinG, Fic. 1, Pace 781. 

Cross Stircu EMBROWERY. 















working 4 “* siren 6 
always two aa 

stitches, and 
then forming a 
loop. three - quar- 


ters of an inch long, 





five cross- 
wise threads 
standing below 
the border, and 
then four times al- 
ternately draw out 
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which is 
ornament- 
ed with rings 

of clair de line 


ger crosswise 
AS threads and 
Pod leave four 
threads standing. 
Then work the 
open design length- 
wise, going back 
and forth, as follows: gs o57>-easa0 -seueeee——c 
* Going forward, work a -. ot 
on the next close strip one 
cer diagonal stitch, and on the 
wae next three loose threads always 
o two stitches, repeat four times 
oP from >, and then on the next 
threads beneath the border work one 
stitch; then work going back in a simi- 
lar manner, so that a design similar to cross 
stitch is formed, as shown by Fig. 5, page 
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Fic. 1, Pace 773.—Cross : 
Srvc EMSROWERY. beads. For each : 
Description of Symbols: @ 1st of these mes slip % 
(darkest), G 2d (lightest), Olive a black silk thread % 
Green. through the %. 
chenille loop, take 
up six beads, and tie 
the ends of the thread 
together. 


FRINGE FOR VEILS, CRra- 
VATS, ETC. 












































Chemise closed on the 
Shoulders, 

Tus linen chemise is furnished 
with a yoke made of needle-work and 
lace insertion, and edged with needle- 
work strips and lace, with a narrow strip 
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Fig. 2.--DEsIGN For 
TabLe-Cover, Fic. 
1, Pace 773. 
Cross Srircu Em- 
BROIDERY.—[ See 
Figs. 3 and 4.] 











‘ig. 1.—Borper For APRONS OWELS, ETC - = 
Fig. 1.—Bonrper For Aprons, TowELs, ETC. Fig. 2.—Borper For Aproxs, TOWELS, ETC. 
Cross Stircu Emproiwery. 


Cross Stircoh Emprorery. 
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Fig. 3.—DesicN ror Tapie-Cover, Fic. 1, Pace 773. Fig. 2.—DesigN ror Cottar Box, Fic. 1, Pace 781.—Porst Fig. 4.—DesiGn ror Tabie-Cover, Fic. 1, Pace 773. 
Cross Stitch Emprowerry.—[See Fig. 2. Risse Emproiveny. Cross Stircn Emprowery.—[Sce Fig. 2.] 
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781. Below the open-work design ravel out all 
che crosswise threads for fringe. 








strip with stiff lining seven-eighths of an inch 
































=a wide, and set it on the outside of the rim as 

P . . rox shown by Fig. 1. Through the eyelet-holes at 
Crépe de Chine and Lace Neck-Tie. the top of the bag run silk cord in the colors 
Turis neck-tie consists of two pieces of black ~oq5 

















of the embroidery. The handle is composed 
of similar silk cord and an oblong wooden 
mould, covered with olive green silk floss, on 
which pearl cord in a lighter shade is stretched 
lengthwise. This cord is ornamented with 
a cross seam of silk floss. The handle is fin- 
ished with crochet buttons and olive green 
floss tassels, 


Chenille and Crochet Neck-Tie. 
Tus neck-tie is made of red and black chenille 
and red silk, and 
is trimmed on the 
ends with fringe of the 
same color. To work 
the cravat first take two 
pieces of black chenille, 
and lay the two ends 
side by side to a length 
of two inches and seven- 
eighths, so that one of 
the working ends hangs 





crépe de Chine each fifty inches and a half long © 
and two inches wide, which are sloped off to- 
ward the middle to a width of an inch and three- 
quarters, and are cut out into points on the ends. 5 
Having folded down the edge of each piece an 
eighth of an inch wide on the wrong side, stitch 

on a hem-stitched strip of white batiste a quar- 

ter of an inch wide, which at the same time connects 
both parts. The neck-tie is edged with gathered 
white lace an inch and a quarter wide. 


Cap for Elderly 
Lady, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuis cap is made of white silk 
tulle on a stiff lace foundation. 
First cover the foundation with 
gathered silk tulle, then trim 
it from the middle of the top 
toward the right side in the 
back with folds of silk tulle, 
which are edged on both sides 
with blonde two 






















































































Fig. 2.—Desien ror Cap Bac, Fic. 1.—Cross Strrc: EMBROIDERY. 
Description of Symbols: @ 1st (darkest), O 2d (lightest), Olive Green. 














inches and a half 
wide. The blonde 
is contin- 
ued in box 
pleats on 
the under 
edge. The 


with  dou- 
ble silk 
tulle ruch- 
es edged 
with narrow 
blonde, and 


Fig. 2.—Bovuretre Crota Sacque. 
Back.—[For Front, see Fig. 1, 
Page 781.] 


headed with cream-colored reps ribbon 
two inches and seven-eighths wide, 
which is continued to form. strings. 
The trimming for the cap consists of 
seabieuses and a cream-colored cravat 
four inches and seven-eighths wide, 
which is laid in loops, and is ravelled 
out on the ends to form fringe. On 
the right side is a bow of reps ribbon 
of the same color. 


Embroidered Cap Bag, 
Figs. 1-4. 

Tus cap bag is made of dark olive 
green cashmere and gros 
grain of the same color, and 
is trimmed with embroidery, 
which is worked with olive 
green saddler’s silk in two 
shades over canvas in cross 
stitch. Cut of double gros 
grain two 
round pieces 
each fourteen 
inches and a 
half in diam- 
eter, fold each 
piece through 
the middle, 
and repeat 
this until each 
piece is fold- 
ed into twen- 
ty-four equal 
parts. Having laid 
both pieces together, 
stitch them along the 
folds, and an eighth 
of an inch from each 
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Fig. 1.—CHENILLE AND CROCHET 
Neck-Tiz.—[See Fig. 2, page 781.] 


top with button-hole stitch scallops, and fur- 
nish it an inch and a half from the scallops 
with eyelet-holes, which are worked with 
similar silk. Set the under edge of the bag 
on the outside of the rim, in doing which the 
needle should be inserted into the stiff lining, 
but not into the cover of the rim. The join- 
ing seam of the bag is covered with a strip 
of cashmere embroidered in cross stitch over 
canvas in the design shown by Fig. 3, page 
772, with olive green saddler’s silk in two 
shades, and bordered on the under edge with 
button-hole stitch scallops. Cut away the 
material along these scallops, underlay the 
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front of 781): i 
the cap ch. (chain 
is trimmed stitch), catch 
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Créer pe Caine AND Lace Neck-Tte. 






















on the right side 
and one on the 
left side. Then 
crochet first on 
one side of the 
cravat as follows 
(see detail 
Fig. 2, page 


the tirst 
piece of che- 
nille (at the 
beginning) 
between the 


Fig. 2.—QuvuapriLLé CLorH Sacqve. 
Back.—| For Front, see Fig. 1, 
Page 781.] 


working thread and the st. (stitch) 
on the needle with 1 ch., catch the 
second piece of chenille two inches 
and three-quarters from the be- 
ginning in a similar manner with 1 
ch., twice alternately 4 ch., pass 
over a corresponding interval, carry 
on the working thread on the wrong 
side, pass it around the first piece of 
chenille to the right side in a loop, 
inserting the needle between the 
first and second pieces of chenille, 
take up one loop, passing 
around the loose thread 
on the wrong side, and 
work off this loop togeth- 
er with the st. on the 
needle; eatech the second 
piece of chenille with 1 
ch., turn the 
work on the 
wrong — side, 
take up a 
piece of red 
chenille, lay 
it in «a loop 
an inch and 
a quarter 
long, and aft 
er an interval 
of half an 
inch from this 
loop * catch 
the chenille above the 
st. worked last with | 
ch., form a loop of the 
red chenille an inch 
and a quarter long, 










of these, with olive Fig. 1—Empromwerep Cap Bac.—[See Fig. 2; and Figs. and above the last St 
green silk. In the 3 and 4, Page 772.] catch the chenille with 


middle cut out a round 

e measuring five 
inches and three-quar- 
ters in diameter, and 
into the sheaths form- 
ed by the. stitching 
run round eane, which 
is drawn tight and 
fastened at the ends, 
forming a box as 
shown by Fig. 4, page 
781. For the bottom 
cut of pasteboard two round pieces each seven 
inches and a quarter in size, cover one of these 
with olive green cashmere, herring-bone stitched 
on the edge with silk of the same color in a light- 
er shade, and set it on the inside of the box. On 
the outside set the second piece of pasteboard, and 
cover it with a layer of cashmere measuring eight 
inches in diameter, and embroidered in the design 
Fig. 2 with light and dark olive green saddler’s silk 
over canvas in cross stitch, and edged with button- 
hole stitch scallops, of which always alternately one is 
worked with light and the next with dark olive green silk. 
After finishing the embroidery, draw out the threads of the 
canvas, On the upper edge of the box at both sides of 
the round cane lay the material in box pleats to suit the 
width of the rim. For the latter, furnish a piece of stiff 
interlining thirty inches and a half long and an inch and 
a half wide on the upper and under edges with narrow 
steel springs, which are overhanded on the material. On 
one side of this strip baste cashmere, and set the rim into 
the box so that the covered side forms the lining, while 
the projecting material is folded on the outside and 
basted down. For the bag cut of gros grain one piece 
eight inches and a half high and thirty-seven inches and 
three-quarters wide, join it on the ends, trim it at the 
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Fig. 1.—Cap ror Exprr- 
Ly Lapy.—Front. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
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. 2-4, Page 772, and Fig. 5, Page 781. ] 


with Cover IN Cross Sritc Empromery.—[See 


y\ 1 ch., twice alternately 
4 ch., pass over a cor- 
. responding interval, 
4 and after these 4 ch, 
crochet on the chenille 
as before, at the same 
Fig. 2.—Cap ror ELDER- time catching the up- 
LY Lapy.—Back. per vein of the che- 
[See Fig. 1.] nille on which the cro- 
cheting was done pre- 
viously ; turn the work; of the black chenille on 
this side form a loop an inch and a quarter long, 
and crochet on the chenille three times as be- 
fore, turn the work, lay the red chenille in a loop 
to suit the width of the cravat, and repeat 18 
times from *, but as the cravat grows gradually 
narrower, the loops should also become smaller, 
so that in the last repetition the neck-tie measures 
two inches instead of two inches and seven- 
eighths in width. On the other side of the neck- 
tie crochet in a similar manner, only forming the 
loops of black chenille, however, as those of red 
chenille have already been made. In connection 
with this crochet the middle part, using only one 
end of the black and one end of the red chenille as shown 
by the illustration. The second piece of black chenille 
is cut off. Continue the work, forming always one loop 
of black chenille on one side on the loop of red chenille, 
and the reverse on the other side, and crochet on the 
whole width of the cravat in connection, always working 
a corresponding number of ch. on the interval in the mid- 
dle. The second end is worked as in the beginning, but 
in reversed order, and both ends are then trimmed with 
fringe. The neck-tie may of course be made in any width 
desired by crocheting on it, as described previously, as 
many times as may be required, and the colors may be 
varied to suit the taste. 











WHERE’S BABY? 


Torrertne through the flowers, 
Tumbling at the box, 
Actually hidden 
In the hollyhocks ; 
Flourishing a shoekin, 
Dropping it to smear 
All himself with gravel— 
Isn’t he a dear! 


Little knows the rascal 
Mamma sees his tricks; 
Look at him, the darling, 
Tugging at the bricks! 
Are his eyes the bluest, 
Or the skies above? 
Now he’s coming—coming! 
Oh, he is a love! 
Not yet! a pebble, 
First of all, to munch, 
What a dreadful plaything! 
Baby, what a lunch! 
Yes! no!—he sees me, 
Shouts, and shows his toy. 
That’s my bonnie blessing! 
That’s my clever boy! 





A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER XLL— Continued.) 
A BEAUTY QUEST. 








He found a spacious hall, with nothing in it. 
A spacious back-room, no carpet, wooden chairs, 
and a deal table. This was the tent wherein the 
patriarch dwelt. Not oppressive with luxury. It 
presented economy under a restrictive aspect. 

“Be seated.” 

His lordship tried one of the wooden chairs. 

“T have a thousand pounds, Mr. Anderson, for 
investment. I like to drop a thousand each year 
into something. I have the honor to be inter- 
ested in every thing, I think, from penny steam- 
boats to Petersburg photographs, not to mention 
yas companies, foreign loans, and railways.” 

“Your name is Cook ?” 

“Unfortunately no. Iam not that great man, 
nor connected, You simply have the pleasure of 
beholding Frank Ellerby.” 

“Lord Ellerby ?” 

“Yes, men are good enough even to use that 
handle. To my friends I am Ellerby—Ellerby to 
you, if agreeable, Can you oblige me with a glass 
of water?” 

Lord Ellerby wanted to see this daughter, and 
for that would endure his aversion—the tasteless 
fluid. 

“With pleasure. Iam glad you drink water; 
we can not afford any thing else.” 

“ “Hard times!” and his lordship sighed sympa- 
thetically, although he believed the old man pos- 
sessed more wealth than himself. 

He walked nimbly to the door, it was aston- 
ishing to see the change for the better in his mal- 
ady; and he screamed up stairs, 

“Flora! Flora! A glass of water directly— 
see the tap isn’t left running!’ Then to his vis- 
itor, ‘ Between ’em, they waste more than their 
heads are worth.” 

His lordship was inspecting, out of the window, 
the back garden, with its wilderness of old tiles 
and bricks (Mr. Anderson brought one home in 
his pocket every time he went out, and did his 
own repairs), at the dog-kennel without a roof, 
and the dog which seemed couchant to prevent 
his bones being seen; at a corner heap of old 
Pllipots, and a water-butt falling to pieces. This 
and a magnificent stretch of garden ground ap- 
portioned as a chicken-walk where one cadaver- 
ous fowl was supreme autocrat of the bare do- 
main. He was looking out of window at the back 
garden, and he knew that she had entered, 

He had heard the gentle footfall and the low- 
breathed sigh. He would prolong the thrill of 
anticipation no longer; he turned to realize his 
beautiful vision, and— 

Confronted the most hideous maiden that was 
surely ever permitted to go forth unattended. 

Meagre as the dog, wizen-visaged, angular as 
Euclid, ghastly-complexioned, grisly-locked, and 
in black silk worn to an absolute bronze. 

He wondered what Millett had thought of this 
pre-Raphaelite saint of the Gravel-Pits. 

She handed him the water in a tin mug, the 
old man grumbling, 

“Where's our glass ?” 

“ Brother dear,” responded the spinster, “ it is 
broken. I would have told you before but for 
your illness.” 

An imprecation escaped the old man. 

“The second this year. Well, you'll have no 
more.” 

The lady of ripened charms looked resigned, 
and took the goblet from the visitor’s outstretched 
hand. His face was averted, for he could not look 
upon this study. 

* Where's Flora?” His lordship’s heart bound- 
ed. 

“Tacking patches on your stockings, brother ; 
they're too far gone to darn.” 

* Well, we'll buy no more this year. 
Tell Flora to come here.” 

The maiden retired. His lordship began to 
think the Gravel-Pit family a queer lot. But only 
till Flora came; then he forgot all. 

Such matchless loveliness he had never seen. 
How ever it came of such parentage seemed the 
mystery, and remained so until one day the old 
man produced a miniature of his dead wife: there 


It’s ruin- 
ous. 
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his brush. Do not think it was an ideal saintly 
dream, or the splendid tenderness we associate 
with the Madonna’s face; it was far too human: 
wickedly mirthful as the faces of those loving 
little Italians who beset the opera doors in Na- 
ples. He was very fond of those saint heads— 
in pictures ; in life, give him wickedness. 

“My daughter, Sir. Flora love, Lord Ellerby.” 

He shook hands with Flora. He did not tell 
him this was a beauty quest; that this was the 
aim and end of his journey. And how did he 
feel concerning Flora, now face to face with his 
ideal? Candidly, she surpassed all he had im- 
agined, and it was beauty that would increase— 
mature with the years. He was satisfied, was 
more than compensated. 

Later, he heard it was a dream of the old 
man’s heart to make this girl, his pride, wealthy 
after he was gone; and for her sake did Lord 
Ellerby forgive him his penurious habits. He 
loved her, after a curious fashion, even before 
his gold, ay, and before his life. Else, when she 
stood but as high as their deal table, and a fire 
broke out above, would he have dashed so madly 
into her blazing red-hot bedroom, and torn her 
from the little couch at risk of life and limb ? 

Lord Ellerby learned before he had done with 
him, and robbed him of his pretty flower, to re- 
spect and feel for the solitary man left alone 
with his crotchets in the miserable large waste 
of house and waste of world, where there seemed 
no gladness and no comfort. And he respected 
him doubly for this, that when the time came for 
asking of him his treasure, he did not, as the bold 
suitor dreaded, refuse, but left it in her own wise 
hands. And he who had won the love then won 
the choice. 

But Frank Lord Ellerby had no pity for the 
lonely old man, none; he took her away, as proud 
of his bride as was ever English noble, and as 
worthy of her. And once his own, he had the 
gratification of discovering that beauty, which, he 
was ashamed to say, had been his only quest, was 
the least of those graces which go to the adorn- 
ment of wifehood. Lady Ellerby indeed was 
possessed of innate refinement that shed lustre 
even upon her new name and title, and the charm 
of intellect and quick appreciation of the beauti- 
ful rendered her a fitting companion in every re- 
spect for the gifted young peer. At last his 
creed and his faith had taken shape, and he was 
the proud possessor of a realized ideal in every 
particular. And if for this alone his name is 
well chronicled, such examples being conspicu- 
ous by their rarity. 

Sometimes he would remember that the dear 
are human, and that the doubly dear are doubly 
human, and that beauty is but a shadow; but 
then, with that cheerful philosophy, his strongest 
point, he would say to himself, ** And [ believe in 
shadows; the world would be a bare, blank, 
fierce hot wall without ;”’ and would think his 
beauty quest at least had the moral of Bacon’s 
words—* That is the best part of beauty which a 
picture can not express.” Yet the picture was 
passing fair, as she would sit between him and 
the open window, looking upon the sea and the 
glorious autumn sunsets of Brighton ; between 
him and the flowers; standing forth from the 
sky with its ruby and rose, from the sea with 
its flushed sheen of green and of gold; a face 
small, classic, profiled like the most exquisite 
cameo graven or carved of Italian stone; a form 
slight, symmetrically made; a sculpture all 
sweeps and curves and lines of grace in rhythm 
one with another; a fair flower-wife, delicate, 
gentle, and good, and with a soul—this repre- 
sented much to Frank Ellerby. “I meet so 
many soulless people,” he would say, “ especially 
in England. I attribute it to absence of scenery 
and to a lack of the poetical.” One day he was 
speaking of this to Flora, and he said, 

“If ever I saw soul written upon a man’s face, 
I saw it to-day. I could not help asking who he 
was, and I was informed the Rev. Westley Gar- 
land. I am sorry to say I never went to church 
very much before my Flora directed my steps 
thither, but I certainly think we ought to settle 
down somewhere. I am disposed to like St. 
Michael's, but we will go and hear this famous 
preacher, and if we are impressed as much as 
are others of his hearers, we can not do better than 
take a pew at his church, supposing one is to be 
obtained. By-the-way, my love, you must read 
his new book. I read it in Paris.” 

“Tn Paris ?” 

“In Paris, where a translation was published 
simultaneously. The work is popular there, as it 
should be, extolling one of their celebrities. Isee 
there is a notice of the book in the Buckingham.” 

“Read it, dear; I should like to hear what 


| your favorite journal says about it.” 


Lord Ellerby read aloud “from the journal 
quoted: 

“The Rev. Westley Garland has again astonished 
the world by another eccentric prgduction, in which 
the flowers of a gorgeous rhetoric seem scattered 


| broadcast, as usual; but we think a deeper meaning 


were seen the features, and the Titian shade of | 


hair, and the lovely dove-like eyes. A beautiful 


woman; and well he had loved her, for his voice | 


lowered when he spoke of his lost wife, and his 
thin hand was shaking as he took back the picture. 

Lord Ellerby was not surprised that Millett 
nad been glad to paint the face; it was worthy 


underlies this romantic study from a life of the iast 
century—that it is wise to preserve a brave heart, come 
honor or dishonor, and patiently to work on, wait on, 
even in the very face of poverty, calumny, and trou- 
ble. The reverend gentleman has added one more ju- 
dicious selection from great lives in illustration of 
those noble truths it is his invariable custom to impress 
upon the reader; and while we dissent from the poet- 
ical rhapsodies into which he is often betrayed, this is 
rather an error of sensitiveness than of taste, and we 
can not but commend the general elegance of the com- 
osition. Asa dainty reflex of the wonderful changes 
in a remarkable career the work is worthy of attentive 


perusal, and we thank the author for this artistic little | 


drama of seasons. But while doing so, our readers will 
readily understand that we do not indorse all the sen- 
timents either of the Rev. Westley Garland or of the 
Viscount de Chateaubriand, whose questionable policy 
and inconsistency of action were at one period the 
scandal of Europe.” 

Lord Eilerby smiled. 

“The Buckingham will have its rap, even in a 
review. Well, I think this cleric may feel pretty 
satisfied; it is a very fair notice indeed. The 
next thing is to send for the book.” 


S BAZAR. 
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be obtained only of the author, and he decided to 
call himself for three copies. It was no great 
distance to the Minister’s town residence, and his 
lordship elected to walk. Upon the way he met 
the Earl of Comdarlington, who at once offered 
to introduce him to the lion, 

“So glad to have met you, as the chances are 
you would only have seen Webb, who transacts 
this literary business for Mr. Garland. You ought 
to know the Minister; quite a man after your own 
heart, I believe—a scholar, a poet, and a gentle- 
man.” 

Lord Ellerby bowed with a rieasant smile. 

“You compliment me, my ford; but I don’t 
mind it from you, because 4 am satisfied it is sin- 
cere.” 

At which Lore Vomdarlington bowed with a 
pleasant smil~, and having thus amicably en- 
chanted e-.cn other, nobility presented quite a 
radian* pair of faces while mounting the upward 
road ieading to the Minister’s house. 

Not one of the most imposing of roads, not 
high-rented houses, but eminently select. 

The earl presented his card. Was Mr. Garland 
at home to visitors ? 

Mr. Garland was at home to visitors, but at that 
moment engaged. Would his lordship step to 
the drawing-room ? 

A somewhat gloomy room. He had taken this 
house furnished; the trappings had seen the best 
of their days, the gilding was tarnished, the paint 
discolored, but upon the table were choice vol- 
umes, works not discoverable in the ordinary 
drawing-room. 

“An édition de lure here!’ The critical eye 
had detected the treasure in a moment. 

“What is it?” asked the earl, indifferently. 
His tastes did not lie in the direction. 

“ Les Arts Somptuaires. Bound by Riviere, 
too. And I declare here is Didot’s Paul et Vir- 
ginie, and La Pucelle, Look at this, my lord.” 

“No, thanks ; don’t care much for those unique 
specimens.” 

“And here’s a Capé, and Bozerain—Le Moyen 
Age et la Renaissance ; and here is Wood's Athene 
Osoniensis, Have not seen the old friend for 
an age. And here’sa grand affair—Les Hmane 
de Petitot, du Musée Impérial du Louvre.” 

“Mr, Garland will see you, Sir.” 

They followed the servant. At the foot of the 
stairs they were passed by a poor widow woman 
coming from an audience with the Minister, and 
for whom these lords had been kept waiting until 
she had quite closed her pathetic interview. The 
earl shrugged his shoulders ; he did not half like 
this disregard of caste, but he knew one might 
as well try to convert a statue of bronze to any 
slighting of the poor or the unfortunate. 

He was gravely writing, but upon entrance of 
the visitors, wiped the pen with scrupulous care, 
laid it alongside others upon the stand, and, ris- 
ing, bowed a little distantly. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Garland. 
well, Sir. 
Ellerby.” 

The gentleman bowed. 

“Lady Ellerby is very anxious to read your 
Triwinph of Seasons, My friend here purposed 
calling for some copies, ran upon myself; dis- 
closed the mission precipitating him at a speed 
quite out of the common—a lazy dog in the or- 
dinary way, Mr. Garland—and presuming upon 
very brief acquaintance, I undertook the pleasure 
of an introduction.” 

“ Be seated, Sir.” 

The Minister courteously motioned ; there was 
no necessity for further ceremony. 

“T think you are not looking very well, Mr. 
Garland.” 

“T have lost my proper rest of late.” 

“ You apply yourself too closely to your studies 
in the still hours.” 

“These have been closer studies than usual— 
by the sick-bed.” 

“You have been acting the Good Samaritan 
again.” 

“A poor widow’s son and only stay has been 
near to his death, and their sole resources have 
thus been brought to a stand-still. Too poor to 
pay one of the respectable and presumably skilled 
practitioners, she—” 

“Sent for the parish doctor, of course !” 

“No, my lord, she came for me.’ The dry 
manner in which this was said was eminently 
discomforting, vet with so gentle an expression no 
one could have replied thereto. ‘* Somehow the 
utterly destitute and unutterably wretched have 
confidence in what we Gospel ministers denomi- 
nate Prayer, and while her son lay dying this 
poor woman thought of myself—thought my im- 
perfect utterance was of more likely efficacy than 
her own.” 

“ Quite right !” cried the earl, approvingly. 

“Not so, my lord. I very quickly undeceived 
the heart-broken and timid mother.” 

“And you engaged in prayer for her. 
good of you, very!” 

““No; I engaged in prayer with her.” 

The earl tapped a silver snuff-box. Lord Eller- 
by looked with curiosity upon the speaker. He 
could not reconcile it with Les Arts Somptuaires 
and the rest. The earl trifled with an elegant | 
China silk handkerchief, as much as to say, 
“You mustn’t be surprised at any thing from our 
talented but eccentric preacher.” 

“Well, I hope the patient thus kindly watched 
over is recovering,” said Lord Ellerby, so feeling- 
ly that the reserved Minister thought well of him 
therefrom ; and to himself, * I must get this Gar- 
land to come and see us. He’s a fine fellow; 
Flora will be charmed... 





Hope you are 
Allow me to introduce my friend Lord 


Very 








CHAPTER XLII. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE “SEVEN TUNS.” 


SeLpom is opportunity afforded of studying as 
unique a quartette of eccentrics as were assem- 


His lordship, however, remembered this was to | bled, one evening toward the end of October, 


in the private parlor of the “Seven Tuns,” an 
old-fashioned and highly respectable hostelry in 
Bishopsgate. The firm of Barnarp, Ror, & Com- 
pany, Merchants, Brokers, Commission Agents, 
Legal Advisers, Loan Discounters, Money-chan- 
gers, Bill Negotiators, Freehold, Copyhold, and 
Leasehold Proprietors, Assurance Promoters, 
Share and Deposit Holders, and Scamps in gen- 
eral, had met for business; and an audacious and 
thoroughly villainous firm it was, but as eccentric 
as villainous. 

First, there was the chief of the bureau, with 
his tall form and saturnine visage, with that trap- 
pish click of the teeth, and livid features, and the 
cold gray pitiless eyes. He was in the chair, 
leaning elbows on table, resting high cheek-bones 
on his clinched hands, and looking over these 
with lynx-like minuteness at his partners. On 
his right was seated Mr. Bartholomew Rolf, one 
of the most astonishing beings, so far as appear- 
ances went, who had ever patronized the “Seven 
Tuns.” Tall as his chief, but older, he possessed 
the power of imparting a gravity to his counte- 
nance which comes of age, if not of wisdom ; yet 
his head, and the general cast and contour, were 
of more gross and cunning type, and it was pretty 
evident, from outer signs alone, this man would 
not hesitate to perform much that his superior 
might decline. Mr. Rolf was bald-headed, merely 
a scanty circle of iron gray hair round the back ; 
his features were florid, sharply prominent, and 
presented a voracious and wolfish expression. 
Mr. Bartholomew had been nurtured upon bubble 
companies and fed on forty years’ frauds, and yet 
was extant, to meet his friends with the serious 
enjoyment and grave decorum of a board director 
in the hoar and honored years. Upon the left, 
Mr. Stephen Miles, the colorless gentleman, with 
the unearthly roll of the eyes—the vdlued treas- 
urer and specie authority of the firm—whom, al- 
though so extremely indistinct of shading, the 
chief would on no account have lost from their 
respected number. Mr. Stephen’s services were 
of an especially particular sort, and such as, even 
by adding to their limited liability company, might 
not have been secured again. Thus this esteem- 
ed confrére would on emergency forge like an ex- 
pert, and could, if required, go the great length 
of discovering a fire at an opportune situation. 
None of this able band was remarkable for vir- 
tues, but without a doubt Stephen Miles was the 
most awful rogue of them all. The remaining 
member has yet to make acquaintance with the 
Reader—to whom the Author's apology for the 
disreputable introduction. This was Coke 0’Con- 
nor, Attorney at Law, retained by the firm upon 
a policy pre-eminently allied with human cautious- 
ness, and, to render all strictly secure, admitted 
one of the firm. When Mr. Noel Barnard, influ- 
enced by motives of prudence, looked about him 
for a clever, shrewd, and conscientiously unprin- 
cipled lawyer, he came upon Coke O'Connor, 
probably the greatest rascal practicing, and of 
whom he immediately thought highly, since he 
((’Connor) had in a certain matter emphatically 
worsted the renowned Noel. The latter was not 
dilatory in any matter, and came to terms with 
the raseal at once, the process of which was char- 
acteristic and instructive. 

‘“‘T want a man,” said Barnard, “like yourself, 
to do some dirty work; only it won’t do to be 
fastidious.” 

“What do you stop at? What are the terms ? 
And for how long?” 

“We draw the line at bodily injury; terms, 
third of a half; time, unlimited; joining, bona 
Side.” 

“Good! I’m your man!” 

“Legal counsel we want; men we can get by 
the gross, for our profits are large.” 

“You but qualify the dignity, Sir. 
date will my services be acceptable ?” 

“Instantly. I know every thing on earth ex- 
cept the law, and that was always so unsavory I 
couldn’t tackle it; but now I am determined to 
conquer the law, or, in my ignorance, the law may 
conquer me. The only defense an honest man 
has in this land is to master the law. What say 
you, O'Connor? Eh?” 

“Your sentiments do you honor, Sir,” said 
O'Connor, much impressed by the supernatural 
twirl the tactician gave to one of his serpentine 
limbs, and thinking that if he had ever wished 
for the Evil One as a client, he must catch at this 
opportunity. 

“Then sit down, will you? 
work !” 

They sat down at the stained desk in a dull 
room of the dingy house where, as a bedimmed 
plate outside warned the public of London, Mr. 
0’Connor, Attorney, abode. They sat down, and 
studied hard for hours, the lawyer cramming that 
long head beside him until it seemed lengthened 
by several inches; went over probabilities, and 
went into possibilities ; cut away round loop-holes, 
and hunted up risk, with its correlative of escape; 
bared all the elasticity, and uncompromisingly laid 
a veto on the iron and exacting. Any other brain 
would have collapsed: Mr. Barnard’s increased its 
range, its clearness, its appreciation, and its in- 
sight, the farther they went and the longer they 
kept at it. A spare youth, of much grime and 
many ink stains, was dispatched for slight refresh- 
ment, which the two devoured without rising from 
the desk, and pursuing the abstruse study all the 
time. Straight through all the quips of law, like 
another Cépola, whose “ Devices” Coke O’Connor 
had the pleasure of introducing to his indefatiga- 
ble pupil, did the Mentor cicerone his future part- 
ner; and, after a day of it, Mr. Barnard rose Mas- 
ter of the Constitution. 

Mr. Coke O'Connor, like the three gentlemen 
with whom he was associated, happened to be a 
tali, gaunt man, with limbs that he never seemed 
to know how to use, and which presented the ap- 
pearance of having been fixed to the trunk in a 
hurry, and to have been selected at random from 
a heap: certain it is they were all odd, and always 
upon the fidget. Mr. Coke O'Connor's head seem- 
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ed to have been elongated in a press. His clerk, 
the young gentleman afore-named, once stated 
that his employer had been hung up by the eye- 
lids when a youth—a method of accounting for 
the telescopic phenomenon upon picturesque prin- 
ciples. The attorney’s hair was very black, and 
he wore a sharply finished imperial ; his eyebrows 
were peculiar, meeting at an angle in the centre, 
under which his eyes shone hard and bright as a 
pair of new shoe-buttons. 

He was seated, as was seemly, vis-a-vis with the 
head of the firm. Mr. O’Connor’s value had been 
fully tried and tested: Mr. O’Connor’s advice had 
more than once proved preventive in cases where 
it might not have been as convenient of curing: 
Mr. O'Connor had fully substantiated his claim to 
the disregard of the fastidious: Mr. O’Connor had 
developed from a nobody, a mere obscure attor- 
ney, into a person of importance, to whom those 
in doubt or in difficulty resorted, to their profit, 
and to the profit of the firm in the background. 
Thus, representing the Law—for which the firm 
entertained profound respect—Coke O’Connor 
worthily occupied the vice-chair. 


The firm had been assembled some few min- 


utes; desultory talk opened proceedings; then 
the lithe white hand of the leader started up like 
a spectral finger-post, and— 
“To business !” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own CorrESPONDEST. ] 

The Obelisk.—A_ tender Conscience.—A_ voluminous 
Novelist.—Hydrophobites.x—Madame M‘Mahon and 
the Duchess of Edinburgh. 

UR gaping public has snapped with such vo- 
racity at its promised obelisk that it may be 

said to have swallowed it, case and all. That it 
was erected by Pharaoh, and that Hypatia was 
stoned to death at its base, may have had attrac- 
tions for some persons, I do not doubt; but for 
the great mass of us it is its marine adventures 
that have invested it with such surpassing inter- 
est. Never since Dibdin’s time has “ The Bay of 

Biscay, 0” been so much on gossips’ tongues ; 

and when its waves were reported to have in- 

gulfed our little “ trifle from Egypt,” all dropped 
in sympathy a briny tear—all, that is, save the 
few thousands who had suggested “ sites” for it, 
which, not having received public approval, they 
said things were better as they were, since in any 
other place save their own pet one, the obelisk 
would have been a reproach to the national taste. 
Another exceptional class was, of course, the jok- 
ers; to look for the late departed was now, said 
these wretches, needleless—you might as well 
look for a needle in a bottle of hay. One of them 
even asserted that the direction the poor lost 
thing had taken was obvious: the needle always 
turned toward the pole. I stood all this with pa- 
tience; but the ignorance of maritime matters 
exhibited by my fellow-countrymen—the mem- 
bers of a maritime nation !—positively appalled 
me. The Cleopatra when last seen was repre- 
sented ‘‘on her beam ends,” and some actually 
forbore to mention this unfortunate condition of 
affairs, under the impression that there was an 
indelicacy about it. They pictured to them- 
selves the Cleopatra—well, topsy-turvy. Others, 
again, conceived that the term “ beam ends” sig- 
nified that the obelisk was floating upright in the 

Bay of Biscay, just as it will appear én situ. Im- 

agine the apprehension of a ship’s crew, who had 

never heard of the Needle, coming suddenly upon 
an apparition of this description ! 

A parson has written to the honorary secretary 
of the Indian Famine Fund, complaining of a 
misprint of the subscription of his congregation. 
“You have made it,” he says, “ £12 16s., instead 
of £12 16s. 1d. I must request you to make this 
correction, lest my congregation should think J 
meanly withheld the penny for postage.” This is 
an example either of the tenderest conscience it 
is possible to conceive, or of one which takes a 
very humble view of the estimation in which he 
is held by his neighbors. 

I heard a good story the other day of “the 
photographer of society,” as reviewers term Mr. 
Anthony Trollope. A cynical friend was congrat- 
ulating him upon his hundred and first novel or 
so, The American Senator. “It is capital,” he 
said; “and I read it to the end with pleasure. 
But why should it have an end? and for that 
matter, why should any of your novels have any 
end? It always seems to me that they might 
just as well go on forever.” ‘So they might,” 
said the popular author, in his blunt, good-natured 
way, “and so they would, except for the publish- 
ers. Those fellows will stick to their three-vol- 
ume novels, else I would write them in thirty.” 

It is a great reproach to medical science that 
nothing has yet been discovered to avert the curse 
of hydrophobia, and it is far from re-assuring to 
be told, as is now the case, that even the “actual 
cautery” is not be relied upon as a cure. “There 
is nothing for it,” a physician writes, “ but to cut 
off the limb at once.” This advice I hope will not 
be taken too hastily by persons bitten by a dog, 
even though it be suspected of madness. It is not 
generally known that out of half a dozen persons 
thus bitten, it is rare to find even one contract 
this terrible disease. To read the accounts in 
the newspapers just now one would think hydro- 
phobia as common a disorder as “the shingles.” 
More people are killed in the year by lightning, 
and yet every one doesn’t betake himself to his 
cellar when there is a thunder-storm. At the 
same time, the consequences of this mischance 
are so terrible when they do occur that the panic 
is not to be wondered at. I knew a sturdy old 
farmer who was bitten by his own house-dog as 
it ran amuck through the village with frightened 
eyes and foaming jaw. He believed in the popu- 
lar superstition that after six weeks he would be 
safe from all danger, but in the mean time lived 
a life of apprehension that would have driven any 





more imaginative person out of his mind at once. 
I shall never forget how he used to look at the 
water bottle at meals, wondering in his own mind 
whether the repulsion he felt toward it was only 
his natural distaste for that liquid, or the conse- 
quence of the bite. 

It will be interesting to see, if M. Gambetta has 
really been left half a million of money by his 
friend M. Dubochet, whether he turns Conserva- 
tive or not. His enemies are persuaded that this 
will be the case, and even protest that he will 
“found a dynasty.” If so, it will probably be 
superior to its predecessors. This cynical view 
is probably suggested to his countrymen by Bal- 
zac, who only asked to know the age and income 
of a man in order to form a diagnosis of his 
opinions. 

Madame M‘Mahon is said to be much offended 
because the Duchess of Edinburgh did not call 
upon her—an omission rather too charitably set 
down to dislike of the marshal’s late high-hand- 
ed proceedings. It is much more likely to arise 
from his supposed anti-Russian views. The duch- 
ess excused herself, I hear, upon the ground of 
her being in trouble, “her imperial father and 
brothers being engaged in a highly perilous en- 
terprise, and her fellow-countrymen perishing by 
the thousand,” etc., ete. 

That vanity is a snare has been before observed, 
but it has never been more exemplified than in 
the case of an individual who has just escaped 
from Worcester jail. That his freedom will be 
only temporary seems likely, from the circum- 
stance that he is “beautifully tattooed” on his 
arms, hands, and fingers. He has also “a Seript- 
ure text on the back of his neck.” To be char- 
acteristic, this ought to be the one which refers 
to those who “ break through and steal,” for the 
gentleman is by profession a house-breaker. 

An ultra-democratic paper, advocating the ma- 
son’s strike last week, is shocked at the introduc- 
tion of “the foreigner” to build our law courts. 
If the system is tolerated, however, let it be gen- 
eral. It suggests that American judges should 
be brought over in long vacation time to do the 
neglected work inside the courts; “ likewise, we 
might find plenty of parsons in America, as learn- 
ed and eloquent as Archbishop Tait, who would 
do his work for as many hundreds as he receives 
thousands.” This is “striking” in every sense. 

In the just opened gallery of French paintings 
there are two pictures which I should never have 
thought of looking for ¢here—namely, Wilkie’s 
“Reading the News of the Battle of Waterloo 
at Chelsea,” and Burnett’s ditto of Trafalgar at 
Greenwich. To complete the humor of this pro- 
ceeding, they have been lent to the exhibition by 
the son of the victor of Waterloo. 

R. Kemste, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

pore has opened a possibility wonderful 

and startling. Could we now seat ourselves 
in church or lecture-room, and listen to the very 
words and tones by which, decades and even cen- 
turies ago, eloquent preachers and orators thrill- 
ed their audiences, we might fancy an era of 
miracles had returned. But such an actual re- 
production of speech is promised for the pleas- 
ure and benefit of posterity. Music, also, may 
be crystallized, it is said. And fifty or tive hun- 
dred years hence the children’s children of the 
present genefation, or whoever may then sur- 
vive, may listen to the orators and vocalists of 
to-day just as if they were present. Such is the 
promised result of a recent invention of Mr. 
Thomas A. Edison. Without entering into de- 
tails, it may be stated that the general idea of the 
inventor seems to be to cause the telephone to 
record the vibrations of the voice upon a con- 
tinuous fillet of paper. This indented paper is 
then passed through a reproducer furnished 
with a very delicate diaphragm, thus producing 
in the diaphragm the original motion, and there- 
by rendering the sounds again audible. Indefi- 
nite repetition becomes possible, and, by passing 
the strip of paper under the reproducer, the same 
sounds may be heard a year or a century hence. 
This wonderful invention is scarcely fledged. 
Some difficulties naturally have ariser. But Mr. 
Edison predicts that the apparatus will be in 
practical operation within a year. 





Seven of the regular classes in the faculty of 
arts and laws of University College, London, are 
open to women, not only in instruction but in 
examinations, class honors, and competition for 
prizes. In the faculty of science only one class 
is open to them—that of geology and mineralo- 
gy; but last year a female student of this class 
took the first prize in the examination. 


The Pall Mall Gazette gives a sketch of the 
statue of Captain Cook which is about being 
completed in England for the government of 
New South Wales. It is of remarkable size, 
measuring thirteen feet and a half from the feet 
to the crown of the head, and nearly two feet 
more to the end of the a arm, and when 
placed on its pedestal in Hyde Park, Sydney, the 
total height will not be less than thirty-seven 
feet from the ground. Yet the figure is so well 
executed that the enormous proportions involve 
no clumsiness. The great navigator is repre- 
sented as bare-headed, on the deck of his ship, 
just at the moment of beholding the new con- 
tinent, dimnly visible in the early morning sun. 





A vigorous crusade has commenced in Brook- 
lyn against dealers who sell skimmed milk or 
the adulterated article instead of a pure, good 
article. Of course there is no harm in selling 
skimmed milk as such if any one wishes to buy 
it, as some housekeepers do for cooking pur- 
poses. But a great quantity of inferior milk is 
sold—watered, skimmed, adulterated, or com- 
pounded—as good new milk. 





The treaty concluded last August between 
Great Britain and Egypt for the suppression of 
the slave-trade in the latter country gives Brit- 
ish cruisers full power to search and detain sus- 
pected Egyptian vessels. But wherever the word 
‘**slave’’ occurs in the articles of the treaty, it is 
immediately qualified by the words ‘‘ Africans 
or Abyssinians’—a qualification which seems 








intended to exclude from the terms of the in- 
strument Circassian and Georgian slaves. In 
fact, it is evident from the wording of the treaty 
that while the severest measures will be adopt- 
ed for the suppression of African and Abyssinian 
slavery, the Oriental system which condemns 
the beautiful white women of Georgia and Cir- 
cassia to lives of slavery and concubinage will 
not be interfered with in any manner whatever. 





England has not raised a good crop of wheat 
this year, and will need to import something 
like 104,000,000 bushels. The United States 
now exports about 55,000,000 bushels annually. 





There is something touchingly pathetic in the 
speech of Chief Joseph at the time of his sur- 
render to General Miles: 


“Tam tired of fighting. Our chiefs are killed. Look- 
ing-Glass is dead. To-hool-hool-Shuta is dead. The 
old men are all dead. It is the young men who say 
yes or no. He who led the young men is dead. It is 
cold, and we have no blankets. The little children are 
freezing to death. My people, some of them, have 
run away to the hills, and have no blankets, no food. 
No one knows where they are—may be freezing to 
death. I want time to look for my children, to see 
how many of them I can find. Maybe I shall find 
them among the dead. Hear me, my chiefs! I am 
tired; my heart is sick and sad. From where the sun 
now stands, I will fight no more forever.” 





An exchange remarks that the spelling of 
“keramies”’ is “‘new and fantastic and agree- 
able, but not k’rect;” that the word should be 
“‘keramiks” or ‘‘ ceramics,” and that nobody 
should pronounce ‘‘keramiks’’ who is not pre- 
pared to adopt also ‘ Thukydides,”’ ‘ Kikero,” 
and ‘* Kelt.’? Our readers can discuss the mat- 
ter at their leisure. Meanwhile they may be 
interested in the way the Evening Mail puts the 
question ; 

“IS IT C OR K? 
“Ye kykles, roll round, 
And put under-ground 
The Xantippe whom such a delusion I've found. 
“She seemed sweet, she seemed pure, 
She was my kynosure; 
But the kypress alone will weep o’er her, I’m sure. 
Like a Kyklops she'll stare 
Till she’s ready to flare; 
Then the skenery changes—look out for your hair! 


“She does not often scratch, 
But for verbal dispatch 
The kyklopedia can not show her match. 


‘* Were a Keenobite I, 
I'd not wish her to die; 
But as ‘tis—won't I make the loud kymbals just fly!” 





At a recent dinner given to Mr. B. L. Farjeon 
by the Lotos Club of this city, the distinguished 
English novelist is reported as having said in 
his speech: ‘‘ Not only in oratory is the Ameri- 
can superior to the Englishman. You excel 
us in oysters, in corn-bread, in sweet-potatoes, 
in canvas-back ducks, and, I venture to say, in 
kindliness and hospitality. In intellect, I take 
it, we are about level, but I doubt whether you 
give yours full play.” 





Sitting Bull’s future home is to be on Red 
Deer River. He promises to keep the peace in 
Canada, but declares he will “fight the Ameri- 
cans until death.” An efficient watch will be 
kept over the warlike chieftain. 





St. Bartholomew, an island of the smaller An- 
tilles, was originally settled by the French in 
1648, but in 1784, in connection with other ne- 
gotiations, it was ceded to Sweden. Recently, 
however, arrangements have been concluded be- 
tween the French and Swedish governments for 
the retrocession of the island to France. The 
inhabitants are exclusively of French descent, 
and are Catholics, and they are universally in 
favor of the change. France agrees to pay Swe- 
den 277,500 francs. St. Bartholomew is about 
eight miles long, varying in breadth from two 
to three miles. The population is estimated at 
about 2800. It has considerable commercial im- 
portance. 





In consequence of the apparent failure of the 
rice crop in Siam, no exportation of rice from 
that country will take place for a year, 





A suggestion is made that donations of books, 
papers, and magazines be sent the life-saving 
stations, 108 in number, which from necessity 
are located on the most dangerous points on 
our coast. There are at each station a keeper 
and six surfmen. Their lives must be dreary 
during the winter months. Some pleasant read- 
ing matter would greatly cheer them. 





Once in a while ‘Indications’? makes a mis- 
take about the weather. One day, not long 
since, all the morning papers promised a fair 
sky. Therefore umbrellas were left at home. 
And about the middle of the afternoon down 
came the rain with tremendous force. Every 
body apologized in the next morning’s papers. 
The storm had arisen unexpectedly, and could 
not be foreseen. In short, meteorological sci- 
ence is not yet perfect. 





True love does not always run smooth in royal 
palaces any more than in lowly cottages. There 
is no doubt that the young King of Spain is 
much attached to the beautiful Princess Mer- 
cedes, to whom he pledged his love long ago, 
and that she returns the affection. And the 
Spanish people are anxious that the royal lovers 
should wed. And yet there seems to have been 
constant opposition to the union. The explana- 
tion of this contradictory state of feeling ap- 
pears to be that the father of the princess is 
very unpopular in Spain. It is announced that 
this difficulty is to be adjusted by the promise 
of the Duc de Montpensier to leave Spain. He 
is to retire to Bologna. And then the Spaniards 
will be in a position to rejoice over the happy 
union of Don Alfonso and the Princess Mercedes. 





A New England paper tells a remarkable story 
of a female peddler who sold a quantity of cem- 
ent, which she recommended very highly. Not 
long afterward she went to all the families to 
whom she had sold the article, gave them back 
the money she had received from them, and re- 
quested the return of the cement she had sold. 
This course surprised the purchasers, and they 
inquired what her object was. She then told 
them that the article being warmly recommend- 
ed to her, she had bought a bottle of it, and had 





found that it would do all that was claimed for 
it; so she ordered a quantity of it to sell. She 
had disposed of quite a lot of it, when she dis- 
covered that she had been badly cheated—that 
the cement was worthless. So she hurried 
around to all who had purchased of her, told 
them the facts, and paid them back their money. 
When it is remembered that the lady is poor, 
that she is well along in years, that she had no 
means of travelling except by walking a long 
distance to save others from loss, we have an 
exhibition of honesty that is truly refreshing. 

The London Spectator contains an account of 
“the twenty-first harvest-home” given by Arch- 
deacon Denison to the ‘Somerset folk.” In a 
speech made by the archdeacon he violently op- 
posed the cultivation of the potato, saying that 
to attempt to do so was to waste seed and to 
poison the ground; that, instead, people ought 
to plant peas, beans, and beets, which were not 
subject to disease. 

The chiefs of the Ponea tribe of Indians have 
had interviews with the President of the United 
States, in which they expressed dissatisfaction 
with their present residence in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, and desired to move back to their old 
reservation on the Missouri River. The Presi- 
dent considered their petition carefully, and ex- 
pressed his sympathy in their wishes. But he 
reminded them that they were removed from 
their former residence to guard them from un- 
friendly Indians, and that now that land was 
otherwise occupied. He told them that their 
chiefs might select other land in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, free from the annoyances of which they 
complained from white settlements, and that 
houses and agricultural implements as good as 
those they lost in their removal should be given 
them. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mrs. E. E.—-The wedding dress of dark blue silk will 
look best made by the Marquise Polonaise pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. X. ; this is newer than the 
other princesse pattern mentioned, and has, when com- 
pleted, the effect of a princesse dress. Bonnet and 
gloves should be worn with this dress. The Directoire 
Basque Dress illustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. X., is an 
excellent model for black silk dresses, If the over- 
skirt accompanying it is thought too plain, use the 
Peplum Over-Skirt illustrated in Bazar No. 40, Vol. X. 

Economist.—Darker purple or else black will trim 
your purple dress, 

N. H. W.—We have not the ent paper pattern you 
want. <A pattern of night drawers with waist, sleeves, 
and trousers cut together has been given in the Sup- 
plement. 

Mrs. C. M. D.—We still furnish patterns of an in- 
fant’s complete wardrobe for 25 cents. 

Constant Reaper.—Frock-coats would be most 
suitable for the ushers at a morning wedding where 
the bride wears her travelling dress, 

E. I. A.—Answers to your inquiries about Russian 
sable are embodied in the New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 47, Vol. X. The darkest sable is the handsomest. 
The finest muffs have three dark stripes. It is the 
most durable of furs. We do not reply to such in- 
quiries by mail. 

Miss C. Van A.—For your black silk and velvet dress, 
which is to be principally silk, use the Combination 
Princesse Costume pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 44, 
Vol. X. Make the whole dress of silk except the 
sleeves, and the trimming which is shown in the pic- 
ture down the back, front, and across the apron of the 
polonaise. Let these be velvet instead. 

Katr.—Your maroon wool will look well altered into 
a Directoire Basque Dress by pattern shown in Bazar 
No. 44, Vol. X. Put silk of the same shade with it. 

A Svusscrmer.—The Bazar Book of Decorum is the 
best book of etiquette. It will be sent you by Harper 
& Brothers on receipt of $1. 

Rouiw.—Get darker brown merino to go with your 
pale brown. 

Fanniz.—The prettiest model for your black cash- 
mere dress is the Combination Princesse Suit illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. X. The India galloons of 
good quality are $1 a yard, and often more. Children 
of three, four, or five years wear many pretty colored 
dresses, but not in preference to white. 

F. S. D.—Fan trimming consists of a cluster of fine 
knife pleats sewed in the edge of a broader side pleat. 
The pleats are usually of different materials, as a fan 
of black satin is sewed in silk pleats, or one of silk in 
velvet pleats. 

Mrs. R. J. D.—Your black sample will not wear 
well, and will need to be warmly lined to make it com- 
fortable for a sacque. 

M. E. W.—You should have a more dressy basque 
for your black silk, such as the Directoire Basque 
illustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. X. The Peplum over- 
skirt is very appropriate. Your jet trimming should 
be made to answer, though jet galloon is more stylish 
than the vine passementeries. 

Constant Sussorther.—Scallop your little girl's blue 
water-proof cloak, and bind with blue braid. Use black 
silk galloon or the stylish black damask wool braids 
to trim your black cashmere. A habit basque and 
long square-cornered over-skirt is popular for such 
dresses ; also the pleated yoke besque and peplum 
over-skirt. Our new long polonaise suits are almost 
the same in effect as princesse dresses. Use the gay 
India ribbons to trim a girl’s blue cashmere. Get 
light gray or drab soft fine basket cloth to make a 
long walking sack for your boy of two and a half 
years, and use the same for a cloak with cape for the 
baby. Put a wadded silk lining in the baby’s lace cap. 
Read about wraps for little girls in New York Fash- 
ions of Bazar No. 46, Vol. X. 

Bazar Reaprr.—The answers just given “‘ Constant 
Subscriber” will also do for you. 

Mrs. J. A. M.—The braid will trim your dress nicely. 

E. E. E.—Make a lower skirt of your blue silk, pleat- 
ing the back from top to bottom, and get a blue and 
gray bourette for a polonaise to wear over it. The 
Combination Princesse Suit pattern is the best for this 
dress. The gray sample is very nice Irish poplin, and 
will look well as a basque and over-skirt, with a skirt 
of gray or black silk. The purple silk will look well 
with your cashmere. 

A. Z.—Navy blue bands will trim your girl's gray 
dress prettily. Use the patterns given in the Misses’ 
Princesse Wardrobe illustrated in Bazar No. 47, Vol. 
X. The pictures will show you how to trim it. The 
plum-colored over dress will look well with a black 
skirt. 

Mrs. Grorce.—The rough cloth will probably re- 
main in fashion longer than that with set figures, 
Very large crocheted buttons are used, or else the ball- 
shaped wooden buttons, 





CLEOPATRA’S 
NEEDLE. 

NEW and peculiar interest 

has suddenly been awak- 
ened in Egyptian obelisks, both 
by the attempted transportation 
of one of the celebrated Cleopa- 
tra’s Needles to England, and by 
the project to remove the other 
to New York, and to set up the 
monument of the oldest civili- 
zation on earth in the midst of 
our young republic. 

One would suppose that if 
there was any thing likely to be 
stationary, it would be these 
huge blocks of stone: yet they 
seem to have a decidedly va- 
grant tendeney, Of the six 
giant obelisks erected in the 
old Egyptian city of On, in the 
land of Goshen, but one, and 
that the oldest, which was set 
up more than 3000 years before 
Christ, still remains standing. 
Its mate has vanished from the 
face of the earth. Of the re- 
maining four, constructed by 
Thothmes HI. some 1600 years 
before the Christian era, the 
pair known as Pharaoh’s Nee- 
dles now ornament the public 
squares of Constantinople and 
Rome, while the famous Cleopa- 
tra’s Needles, after being con- 
veyed, twenty-three years be- 
fore Christ, to Alexandria to 
decorate the Temple of the 
Cisars, have been bestowed by 
the chedive of Egvpt, with a 
strange lack of patriotic feel- 
ing, the one on England, and 
the other on the United States, 

The Egyptian government, 
indeed, never seems to have set 





great value on its obelisks, al- 
though the number has not been 
sovreat as to make them a drug, 
being, it is said, less than fifty, 
great and small, and only thir- 
teen of these exceeding fifty 
feet in height. The manner in 
which the latter are distributed 
proves their peripatetic nature, 
four being at Rome, two in 
France, one at Constantinople, 
one at London, and the-remain- 
ing five in Egypt. Of the lesser 
size six are at Rome, one at 
Constantinople, four in En- 
gland, two at Florence, and 
two in Egypt, the others having 
all been thrown down and de- 
stroved, 

Ever since the year 1801, the 
English seem to have been bent 
on securing this obelisk, which 
the Egyptians have been equal- 
ly willing to get off their hands, 
but money has been lacking to 
defray the cost of transporta- 
tion; and it was not until a 
private individual — Professor 
Erasmus Wilson — generously 
offered £10,000 toward its re 
moval that the matter assumed 
tangible shape. A> plan was 
devised by an ingenious en- 
gineer, Mr. John Dixon, to in- 
close the Needle in a eylindrical 
vessel, built of iron and rigged 
as a cutter, which was to be 
towed to England by another 
vessel. This ship was built in 
segments around the fallen obe- 
lisk, and when completed, was 
forced into proper position by 
hydraulic pressure, and rolled 
down an inclined roadway into 
the sea. Thus completed, and 
equipped with a crew of eight 
men, including the captain, Mr. 
H. Carter, the ¢ ‘leopatra left Al- 
exandria in tow of the Olga, a 
small vessel of 130 tons, com- 
manded by Captain Booth, on 
the 21st of September. All 
went well until the night of 
Sunday, October 14, when after 
several hours’ squally weather 
violent gale arose, the two 
vessels being then in the Bay 
of Biscay. The ballast of the 
Cleopatra shifted, and she was 
struck by a heavy sea, which 
threw her on her beam ends. 
Captain Carter tried to right 
her by replacing the ballast, but 
had only partially succeeded 
when she was again thrown 
over, A boat from the Olga 
then went to her assistance, 
but the six brave men who 
manned it were unable to hold 
the rope thrown to them, and 
the little craft drifted away and 

















was doubtless soon swamped in that fearful sea. | steaming about for some time in the hope of 
The life-boat of the Cleopatra was got out, but | picking up the lost boat's erew, the Olga gave up 
was immediately smashed under the rudder yoke. | the search, and as nothing was now to be seen of 
The mast was then cut away, and the ballast be- | the Cleopatra, Captain Booth made for Falmouth 
ing again re placed, the vessel nearly righted, but) which he reached on the following Wednesday. 
falling off with the wind, was thrown over on her Meanwhile the Cleopatra was on Tuesday picked 
port beam ends, and the tow-rope connecting her up about ninety miles north of Ferrol Bay by the 
with the Olga was cast off. Very skillfully and steamer Fitzmaurice, and she is now safelv at 
at great risk Captain Booth manceuvred his ves- anchor in Ferrol Bay, where she must remain 
sel close enough to cast a line to the Cleopatra, until the difficult quéstion of salvage is satisfac. 
whose crew were then rescued by hauling a small torily settled. As an antiquarian relic the obelisk 


boat to and fro between the 


vessels, After may be considered beyond all price; but, on the 
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THE RESCUE OF THE CREW OF THE “CLEOPATRA,” AT D! 


other hand, the intrinsic value of the stone is al- | teen pitches per minute) is almost unbearable. 

most né/, so that, unless the owners of the Fitz- | The water is rolling over us fore and aft. My 

maurice are liberal-minded, there will be some | bed on the foresail is saturated with water, and I 

nice work for the lawyers. prefer walking the deck to staying below, where 
The condition of things shown in our engrav- | all is unbearable and hot.” : 


ing is well described in the last entry made by 





Captain Carter in his log at five p.w. on the night 


before the Cleopatra was abandoned: “ This is a ALMOST SUCCESSFUL. 


most unpleasant night; the swell of the sea is | EFORE the war Madame Lally was in the 
very high, and the Olga seems determined to tow | habit of speaking about herself as an old 


us through or under the water. Almost wish | woman. When I say the war, I mean, of course, 
| b 


she would break down. 


The great pitching (six- | our own particular one—the war between North 


and South. It will be 4 long time y 
before Americans learn to use the def 
in connection with any Other war, Ma 


| could certainly have been no younger 


close, yet it was not possible for any « 


| ciate with her the idea of age, He 





vivacious Southern temperament whie 
fire-fly’s flash, quick chting t] 
misfortune and de 2 years with 
gleams, and never cea=!¢ to shine 
life lasts, Impulsive. Meonsequent, 1 
sometimes as any girl, but with a re: 
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Only once do I remember her 





















































































































reverting at any length to her 














own early days. She was a won- 

















derful vaconteuse ; her stories 
were our delight, but they were 































































































usually about people and places 
wholly disconnected with her- 
self. One winter evening, how- 
ever, when a knot of us who had 
been drinking tea with her were 






































settled round the fire, work in 
hand, to enjoy that comfortable 
sense of leisure and time all be- 















































TRA” AT DAWN, IN THE 


vill be @ long time yet, I fancy, | 


s learn to use the definite article 
h any other war. Madame Lally 
ave been no vounger at the war’s 
not possible for any one to asso- 
he idea of ag Hers was that 
nent which is like the 
ighting the dusks of 
ws with unexpected 
er cea: to shine so long as 
nsequent, mischievous 
but with a real mother’s 


tenderness for every needy and sorrowing thing | 


—full of fun, full of helpfulness—it is no won- 
der that we young people adored her as we did. 
Her house was the rallying-point for all our pleas- 
ures. There picnics were arranged and partners 
engaged, reading classes talked over, quarrels 
made up, and friendships inaugurated; and for 
each and all Madame Lally had sympathy and a 
ecestion. Go when you would, there was al- 
ways some girl by her side or at her feet, consult- 
ing in whispers about a bonnet or an engage- 
ment, or somebody afflicted with head or heart 
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ache was being cosseted on the sofa, or a pair of {unaccounted for, as good fortune is apt to he 


lovers were settling matters in the parlor while 
madame sat in the dining-room, or a refugee was 
telling his tale in the kitchen, or a tramp being 
fed on the door-steps. The quaint white wooden 
house with its Maryland furnishings—New En- 
gland frame-work inclosing a semi-Southern inte- 
rior—was refuge, rendezvous, resort, and court of 
appeal to every body in our little town, 

What had brought Madame Lally to spend 
thirty years of her life in Toverton, nobody ex- 
actly knew. It was Toverton’s good fortune, but 


fore you which a long cold even- 
ing brings, she treated us to a 


tale of different sort. It arose 


from something which Mari- 
anne Abbott said about the 


freedmen. The Hampton School 
was but just started then. We 








| She had been a Miss Meredith, of Baltimore, and 
| her husband, it was rumored, belonged in some 
way to the Lally-Tollendal family. There rumor 
stopped, and madame seldom assisted it by allu- 
| sions to the past. “ Lilly Lally” she signed her- 
self. Mabel Sherman once ventured on a joke 
about the odd little name, but was promptly put 
down. ‘“ Better than Shilly Shally, my dear,” re- 
torted madame, with one of her quick flashes ; 
and Mabel, who was notoriously procrastinating 
and undecided, said no more. 


were getting up a little fair for 
its benefit, so the conversation 
naturally took that direction. 

“ Doesn’t it seem strange that 
one man should have it in his 
power to set so many millions 
free ?” said Marianne. 

“ Tow horrid slavery was!” 
ejaculated Lucy Cannon, with 
a little shudder. 

Madame Lally looked at her 
with a twinkle in her eye 

“How many slaves did you 
ever happen to see in your life, 
Lucy ?” she asked. 

“T didn’t say that Dever saw 
any,” replied Luey, discomfited. 
“One can tell how dreadful slav- 
ery must be without absolutely 
seeing it with one’s own eyes.” 

“No, one can’t. There you're 
mistaken,” said madame. “ You 
think you can, but you can’t. It 
is like reading in the newspa- 
pers about famines in India or 
tidal waves in the Malay Archi- 
pelago. We all cry, ‘ Dread- 
ful! but we do not feel in the 
least as we should had we seen 
for ourselves. The idea does 
not set an impression of horror 
upon us for life, as the real thing 
would. Now / know how bad 
slavery was, for I was born a 
slave-holder.” 

“Were you, really ?- How did 
you get rid of your slaves ? Did 
you free them ?” we asked, all 
together, 

“Free them? Notatall. We 
sold them,” replied Madame 
Lally, with an amused glance 
at our horrified faces. “ Slaves 
were property in those days, 
girls; nobody thought of free- 
ing them, It would have seem- 
ed quite as absurd as to ‘free’ 
a mortgage bond or a thousand 
dollar bill. We sold our slaves 
one fine day, every mother’s son 
of ’em, and we 
another.” 

“T thought’—began Mari- 
anne, timidly, then stopped. 

“What did youthink ? Don’t 
be afraid, Marianne. I’ve no 
feelings on the subject to be 
hurt.” 

“T thought that nice South- 
erners, even in the worst days 
of slavery, seldom sold their 
slaves.” 

“ And you thought right. Al- 
most no one did—among cen- 
tlefolks, that is. Servants were 
considered as a part of the fam- 
ily. They were cared for when 
they grew old, fed, physicked, 
buried, and had monuments 
erected for them, as if they had 
been relations. But our slaves 
forfeited this right. They de- 
served nothing better than to 
be sold. What children you 
are, I declare! All your eyes 
are grown big and round—and 
yours absolutely beg, Marianne ! 
Do you want very much to hear 
about it? Isee you do. Well, 
then, listen;” and our dear 
madame settled herself in the 
attitude which, as we knew, 
preceded a long conte. 

“T must go back to the time 
when I was a young girl—not 
more than fifteen. Half a cen- 
tury ago! Heavens ! how hard 
to realize that is!) We lived in 
€ Street. It was the fash- 
ionable street of Baltimore in 
those days. Now people have 
moved and there is a 
horse-railroad and shops and 
what not; but it was delightful 
then. We had eight servants, 
all slaves of course, descendants 
of other slaves who had lived 
and died in my grandfather’s and great-grand- 
father’s service. They all called themselves 
‘Meredith,’ and seemed to belong to the family 
as much as we children did. We used to point 
to them as examples of the good side of the slay- 
ery question—such faithful creatures, so attached, 
so trustworthy, so happy! ‘That boy there— 
any of them, in fact—would die for us if neces- 
sary,’ my father would declare to Northern visit- 
ors; and Caesar, behind his chair, would grin and 
show his white teeth in confirmation of the boast. 

“So matters went till the time I speak of, when 
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I was about fifteen. One day T had a sick-head- 
ache, I used to be troubled with them occasion- 
ally, and they always brought on a little fever, 
and made me nervous and excitable. My head 
grew easier toward night, and I went down to 
tea, but I could not eat. Casar and Augustus 
waited as usual, and Maum Cassy went in and 
out with hot cakes and things. She had made a 
dish of rice-cream that evening. Diana was the 
regular cook, but now and then Mauma took it 
into her head to make some special thing, and 
we were always glad, for she was a real genius 
at cooking; nobody equalled her. Rice-cream was 
one of her specialties. It was a delicious dish. 
I have never seen any thing like it at the North. 

“Well, every one ate of the rice-cream except 
myself. Maum Cassy was quite distressed that 
I would take none. She brought the dish to my 
side more than once, and coaxed and urged. ‘A 
mossel ’d do you good, Miss Lilly—just a little 
mossel,’ she pleaded. But I was cross with pain, 
and would not let her put it on my plate. 

“Do go away, Mauma,’ I cried at last. ‘You're 
a nuisance with your rice-cream.’ 

“A spoonful of dis ’d make my chile feel bet- 
ter maybe,’ she persisted. 

“*No, not one grain.’ I don’t know what made 
me so obstinate, for I was a yielding little thing 
enough in general; but it was lucky for us that 
it happened so. 

“We broke up early that night. Every body 
seemed to grow drowsy at once; and by ten 
.o’clock Caesar had turned out the lamps, and we 
,were on our way to bed. But though I tried, I 
could not sleep. Feverishness made me restless, 
and after lying awake a long time, I lit a candle 
and looked at my watch. It was nearly one. I 
thought I would read a while, but my book had 
been left below in the parlor. [It was 7haddeus 
of Warsaw, I remember. People laugh at it now- 
adays; but fifty years ago we found it mighty in- 
teresting, I ean assure you. I decided to go for 
it, and putting on my wrapper and slippers, crept 
down stairs softly, candle in hand. 

“T was very light in my movements—not a 

stair creaked under my tread. Just as I reached 
the lower hall, my candle gave a sharp flicker, 
and went out. I did not mind this much, for I 
recollected exactly where the book lay; so, set- 
ting the candlestick down, I groped my way into 
the parlor, and in half a moment had my hand 
,on what I wanted. As I turned to go, I sawa 
long bar of light streaming through the folding- 
doors which led into the dining-room, and which 
had been left a very little way open. 

“Tt was an old-fashioned house, three rooms 

deep, so I saw the light across a wide space of 
blackness made by the middle room, which we 
{used as a library. After a minute or two I was 
conscious of voices speaking in muffled tones— 
several voices there seemed to be—whispering 
together. I wonder I was not more frightened ; 
but I was a fearless child, and I think my sensa- 
tion was rather surprise than alarm, At all 
events, I did a daring thing—a thing I should 
never have the courage to do now: I went softly 
across and looked through the crack of the 
door.” 

“Oh, madame! And what did you see ?” 

Madame Lally paused a moment before she re- 
plied, and gave a little shiver. She had turned 
quite pale. 

“T saw what even now I can not bear to re- 
member. My dears, in that room were all our 
servants—Cirsar, Augustus, Diana, Maum Cassy, 
Rosa and Lucy the house - maids, Albert the 
coachman, even little Scipio, who blacked boots 
and ran errands. There they all were, with five 
or six others whom I recognized as slaves be- 
longing to our neighbors, and a white man and 
woman whom I had never seen before, and who 
seemed to speak a sort of French patois, as 
nearly as I could catch their whispers. The 
buffet stood open, and the party were noiselessly 
packing the silver taken from it in baskets, Our 
silver was rather famous in Baltimore—there was 
a great quantity of it, and it was valuable. As 
they worked they talked, and I gathered enough 
of what was said to understand that this was an 
organized plan of robbery. Worse! I caught a 
sentence about firing the house! Cesar uttered 
it—Cwsar, who had carried me in his arms when 
I was a little child! He had ‘done fetch de 
light wood,’ he said, and put it on ‘de top ob de 
coal-bin right under de libery floor,’ and he guess- 
ed it was ‘sure to cotch.’ I can’t tell you what a 
sense of horror it gave me when I heard this. I 
turned sick and faint, and could not move. 

“Ina minute my courage came back. Some in- 
stinct told me that to alarm the neighborhood 
was my best hope, and as quickly and quietly as 
possible. I made my way to the hall. As I 
passed through the parlor it flashed across my 
memory that a check for quite a large amount 
had come by the evening’s mail, and I had seen 
mamma tuck it carelessly into the work-box. 
‘They sha’n’t have that, at all events,’ I thought: 
and groping my way in the dark to the table, I 
felt out the box, seized the check, and holding it 
tight in my hand, went straight to the front-door, 
Lo? it was open, which accounted well enough for 
my candle’s blowing out as I came down stairs. 

“A faint moon was struggling through clouds, 
so that I saw my way pretty well down the street. 
In the next house to ours lived the Lees. They 
were distant relations and near friends, so T nat- 
urally went to them first. Seizing their bell- 
handle I rang loudly, once, twice, thrice. The 
sound echoed back from far inside, but though I 
waited and rang again, and yet again, no one 
roused or answered, and at last, desperate with 
impatience, I flew down the steps and on to the 
next house. 

“There the same fate met me. I rang, I called, 
Isecreamed. I tried another house and another— 
it seemed as if the whole neighborhood had 
supped on poppies. As my hand was on the 
knocker of the fifth house, the door opened sud- 
denly, and a black servant fully dressed made 
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his appearance. It did not occur to me at the 
moment to wonder how he came to be there at 
that hour, and I said, ‘ Please run right up stairs 
and tell Mr. Bingham that Mrs. Meredith’s house 
is full of robbers, and I beg that he and Mr. 
Charles will come at once to help us—at once, 
mind.’ 

“*Yos, missy,’ said the fellow, obediently, shut 
the door, and vanished, while I ran on. My next 
appeal was answered by the opening of a window 
above, and the appearance of a night-capped 
head, which I knew must belong to old Mr. 
Lasalle. 

“*Oh, Mr. Lasalle,’ I cried, ‘ won't you please 
call up your servants and come and help us! 
I'm Lilly Meredith. There are robbers in our 
house. Please be quick.’ 

“*Present my compliments to Mrs. Meredith,’ 
replied the old gentleman, in a formal, confused 
tone, which made me suspect him of being still 
half asleep. ‘I shall do myself the honor of call- 
ing to-morrow to learn how she and the family 
are.’ Thereupon Mr. Lasalle shut the window. 
I wrung my hands in despair. How should I ever 
manage to make people comprehend our situa- 
tion ? 

“ However, to cut a long story short, after a 
while I did succeed in rousing a family who lived 
at the far end of the block, and they waked oth- 
ers, so that it was with an escort of a dozen gen- 
tlemen that Tat last wenthome. The door, which 
had been open half an hour before, was tight shut. 
Not a gleam of light appeared at any of the 
windows, and for a long, long time our rings and 
knocks and poundings received no attention what- 
ever. At length Cesar, half dressed, appeared, 
candle in hand, smothering a yawn, and pro- 
foundly surprised at the spectacle of ‘little missy 
in the street at that hour, with only her wrapper 
on, and all those gentlemen !’ 

“To and fro over the house we went. Every 
thing was in its usual place; every body was in 
bed. The quiet and orderly look of things per- 
plexed even me, and my defenders began to sus- 
pect that I had roused them from their sleep dur- 
ing a visitation of nightmare. I detected their 
doubts from a certain soothing, petting tone which 
they adopted, and, growing desperate, I insisted 
that the buffet should be examined. It was nec- 
essary to wake Augustus, who always kept the 
key; and Augustus was very hard to wake that 
night. At last the key was produced, the door 
opened, and confirmation of my story at once ap- 
peared, for the silver, instead of being arranged 
as usual, was all tossed wildly together, trays on 
pitchers, tea-pots on top of spoons, sugar-bowls 
upset—every thing in a state of utter and reck- 
less confusion. 

“This spectacle convinced every body. Our 
friends mounted guard over the house for the 
rest of the night. In the morning the police were 
called in, and the servants arrested. They played 
their parts perfectly. Nothing could be more in- 
nocent, or surprised, or injured than they were at 
this accusation brought against them by ‘ missy.’ 
Maum Cassy took the vd/e of a nurse dealing with 
a refractory child. ‘Now, missy, how can you 
say such ting? Missy not well in her head, else 
she neber tink such ting.’ All to a man de- 
nied every thing. The judge was fairly puzzled 
for a little while; but he hit on the plan of sep- 
arating the servants and examining them apart 
from one another, and by-and-by the truth came 
out. Cesar first confessed, and then each in 
turn made a clean breast of his or her share. It 
had been a regular conspiracy, suggested in the 
first place by the villainous French people whom 
I had seen, and who had been hidden away in the 
servants’ quarters night after night, waiting for 
a favorable opportunity. All the blacks in the 
neighborhood knew what was going on, and many 
of them were sharers in the plot. Their plan was 
to pack up and remove all valuables, and fire the 
house, first locking us into our rooms. To this 
end Maum Cassy had drugged the rice-cream, and 
so effectually that nothing but the accident of my 
refusing to eat averted the fate prepared for us 
by the hands of our ‘attached’ slaves.” 

Madame Lally ceased with a little shiver. 
“Even now, after half a century, I don’t like to 
think of it,” she added. 

We had all dropped our work, absorbed in the 
fascinating terror of the tale. After a minute 
one and another resumed her needle, but no one 
was equal to sewing yet. 

“And what became of the slaves?” asked 
Florry Freeman. 

“They were in prison a while,” said madame. 
“Then we sold them to go to New Orleans. It 
was almost the worst punishment a slave could 
have in those days, but no more than they de- 
served, and none of us could have borne to see 
them again, or to have them in the same place. 
We hired our servants after that; nothing would 
have induced us to own one.” 

“But surely they were exceptions. There 
must have been good people among the slaves— 
like Uncle Tom, for instance.” 

“No doubt there were. I have known them, 
in fact—excellent people, trustworthy, patient, 
grateful. But there was always slavery under- 
neath, like a voleano ready to break out at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and we who sat on the crust could 
feel the throb of the hidden fires. Yes, indeed, 
there were good people among the blacks, but 
slavery was such a deadly evil that we never 
ventured to feel sure of any one.” 

She looked pale and excited, our dear Madame 
Lally, and for a while sat silently among us, gaz- 
ing at the fire with eves which saw beyond it 
things which we could not see. Then the sparkle 
erept back into her charming old face, and the 
drollery to her voice. 

“You are very serious and impressed, mes en- 
fants. One should not tell bugaboo tales to ba- 
bies. Rosy, if you'll open the pantry door, you'll 
see a loaf of jelly-cake, and, Florry, don’t you 
want to fetch the decanter of currant wine and a 
few glasses from the sideboard? We'll have 





some here by the fire, and drink to the health of 
Freedom—Freedom every where. Thank God, 
we are all free now, blacks and whites alike! 
After all, the poor wicked things were just what 
we made them. We did not know it, and we did 
not mean it, but nevertheless it is true.” 





SOUTHERN WOOD. 
Au, me! how seldom now are seen 
These slender spikes of fragrant green 
In garden beds and bowers ; 
Fair weaving hands no longer choose 
A single homely spray to use 
With favored modern flowers, 


Its bushy greenness used to lend 

Our childish nosegays grace, and blend 
With older-fashioned blooms ; 

We mixed it with the dark heart’s-ease, 

With cabbage-roses, pinks, sweet-peas, 
All rich with quaint perfumes. 


We used it in the posies sweet, 
Fresh plucked on May-day morns to greet 
Our modest village queen ; 
It mingled with the flowers that lay 
Upon the hawthorn-shaded way, 
Toward the daisied green. 


The bride’s shy foot trod lightly o'er 

Its tufts, as through the holy door 
She passed to matronhood ; 

And on the silent church-yard bed, 

Where sleep our best-beloved dead, 
We planted southernwood. 


But now it springs unseen, unknown, 
Till hands grown feeble, like mine own, 
All trembling, pull a spray, 
As I pull this with tearful eyes, 
And thronging memories that arise 
Of life’s lost dawning day. 


I have been happy, and God knows 
Not one of all my later woes 
Can blot the blissful past! 
I have been happy, and I say, 
Of all my pleasures passed away, 
I knew they could not last. 


I had my share of sun and shower, 
I had my little day of power, 
I queened it with the best ; 
Now far from worldly blame and praise, 
My feet are set in quiet ways 
Of calm content and rest. 


I pass the red rose on its spray, 

And in my hand I hold to-day 
A twig of southernwood ; 

It tells me I am not bereft, 

It whispers that I yet have left 
The power of doing good. 


It glads the poor man’s garden yet, 
And poor men’s eyes are often wet 
With tears that I might stay ; 

I choose a humble, helping part ; 
I take thy teaching to my heart, 
My green, old-fashioned spray! 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CORRESPONDENT. | 


\ J HAT is called the grande robe is spreading 

in such fashion as to threaten the longey- 
ity of the polonaise; it is put on in one piece, 
while the costume was composed of a skirt to be 
slipped on first and a polonaise afterward. But 
from this it should not be inferred that the polo- 
naise no longer exists. In order to make the 
grande robe now in vogue, proceed as follows: 
For one part make a polonaise of any kind, and 
for the other a skirt of percale or heavy muslin. 
The bottom of this skirt is covered with faille or 
some other material, and then trimmed with 
flounces laid in very fine pleats. Join the polo- 
naise with the skirt, sewing it on the latter, and 
letting it overlap the upper part of the trimming. 
This is the grande robe, the waist of which is al- 
ways in princesse shape. 

The neigeuse cloths and other figured goods 
with dashes of color serve as a pretext for legiti- 
mizing trimmings of striking colors. The follow- 
ing is an example of these trimmings: Dress of 
very dark blue neigewse cloth, with dashes of red 
and cream-color; all the pipings are triple, and 
repeat these three colors—cream, red, and dark 
blue. All the ribbon bows on the pockets, 
sleeves, and front of the dress are likewise made 
of these three shades. The pipings border all 
the edges and cover the seams. It may easily be 
imagined how this simple trimming enlivens and 
beautifies a toilette. This trimming may also be 
employed in a very striking color on a dress of a 
neutral shade. Let us suppose the dress of dark 
réséda bourette, trimmed with flounces and ruches 
of light réséda faille; the pipings should then be 
double, one of rose and the other of light réséda 
faille. 

The diversity of shapes in corsages is infinite. 
Moreover, the Breton corsage, which has been so 
much abused, has disappeared entirely. It is to 
be supposed that an immense and_ universal 
auto-da-fe has been made of it somewhere in an 
unknown region. But there are still worn cor- 
sages crossed, with plastrons, pleated chemisettes 
of the material, open, divided in front from top 
to bottom, in habit shape, ete. The sleeves are 
very tight, especially toward the bottom, to admit 
of the deep cuffs which fashion has positively ac- 
cepted, and which are made of linen as well as of 
lace, or rather of linen and lace. Satin is de- 





cidedly gaining ground. It is, indeed, incompre- 
hensible that this brilliant and splendid material 
should not succeed more rapidly in dethroning 
the dull and insipid faille, which has been worn so 
long. As to velvet, it is worn more than ever for 
dresses as well as for wrappings. The majority 
of wrappings are of medium length; the minority 
are very long or short. 

Lingerie, which hopes for better days, since it 
has succeeded in replacing the plain linen collars 
and cuffs (which were not very pretty, it is true, 
but very convenient), no longer sets any limits to 
its ambition. It has compelled the very rich and 
elegant minority of women to accept the beauti- 
ful embroidered handkerchiefs, which no longer 
existed but in memory, and which were unknown 
to one entire generation at least. These elegant 
trifles will be seen once more at the first réwnions 
of the winter. The under toilette is at present 
arranged with a view to ball toilettes. To be 
worn with these are corsets made of white kid, 
and quilted petticoats of white silk bordered with 
torchon Jace—an ugly name for a pretty thing. 
Moreover, the success of embroidery extends to 
all objects, even to these quilted petticoats, which 
are embroidered with silk of the same color. 
The beautiful embroidery in satin stitch extends 
to the broad collars and deep cuffs, and some- 
times adorns them with a complete landscape: 
trees, meadow, birds—nothing is wanting. Fash- 
ion has returned to the little masterpieces which 
were formerly created with the needle of French 
embroiderers. 

Another trimming which fashion resumes after 
having abandoned it is gold; for bonnets and 
coiffures are made feathers of gold, as light as 
ostrich feathers. These are prepared, not in all 
colors as yet, but only in maroon velvet galloons, 
woven in such fashion as to show a cord or pip- 
ing of gold on each side. I have seen this gal- 
loon employed ina charming manner. The dress 
was made of dark chamois cloth in princesse 
shape, and was entirely covered with stripes of 
maroon velvet galloon piped with gold, which 
were set perpendicularly on the dress, excepting 
the front, where they were placed horizontally on 
the waist and on the front breadth, On the up- 
per part of the sleeves, to the elbow, the galloon 
was set on perpendicularly, and from the elbow 
to the under edge horizontally, like bracelets. 
The galloon was half an inch wide, and the stripes 
were separated by a space of the same width. 

Black faille dresses, which still take the prin- 
cipal ré/e in the feminine toilette, are seldom seen 
entirely black. They are brightened with color- 
ed trimmings and with coarse white lace or fine 
guipure. For these trimmings are used princi- 
pally soft and fashionable shades, such as moss 
green, réséda green, peacock green above all, 
chamois, sometimes also old blue and navy blue. 
The trimmings are composed of silk fringe mixed 
with clair de lune beads, pipings, bows, and linings 
for ruches and flounces. The white lace is set on 
smooth on the sleeves, pockets, and the corsage, 
and, edged with one of the foregoing shades, pro- 
duces on the black ground an effect at the same 
time bright and tasteful. 

Colored trimmings are found on every thing, 
and sometimes constitute the sole garniture of 
street dresses. A dress of this description is 
simply cut into scallops on all its edges, and the 
scallops are folded under to form loops, which 
are piped with a different color. Seal brown is 
piped with brown and gold; noisette (very fashion- 
able, even in its lightest shades) is piped with 
peacock green, ete. It must be remarked, by-the- 
way, that a summer toilette looks shabby when 
worn with a wrapping of different material, while 
a winter toilette produces this effect when worn 
with a wrap of the same material. I shall not 
attempt to explain this anomaly, but merely state 
it as afact. For the winter, to be comfortable in 
appearance, the wrapping must be of heavy, warm 
material, very often trimmed with fur; hence, no 
doubt, the necessity of making it of velvet, cloth, 
and faconné goods. 

Among the goods used for evening toilettes we 
must greet an old-time favorite, barége, which 
will be much worn. In fact, the most charming 
toilettes are made of barége. I have seen a dress 
of this kind, from the description of which the 
use of barége, according to the laws of the pres- 
ent fashion, may readily be comprehended. Im- 
agine a princesse dress of caroubier red faille 
with a very long train; over this dress is set a 
princesse front made of cream-colored barége, 
edged all around with points of the same barége, 
which are bordered with faille of the same col- 
or. The barége is continued on the sides, on 
the waist as well as on the skirt, and appeared 
to be buttoned on the dress by means of the 
points. The middle of the waist and skirt in the 
back only are not covered with barége, which, 
moreover, is cut shorter in front than the faille 
dress; the latter is trimmed in the back with three 
small flounces of barége laid in very fine pleats. 
The round corsage is cut low in the neck, and on 
the latter is a collar of caroubier faille, bordered 
with ruches of cream-colored lace, and termina- 
ting in the back with a bow of caroubier ribbon. 
Around the neck of the corsage is a trimming to 
match the collar. 

The mitts which made their appearance last 
winter are fully in vogue this season. At home, 
to receive visits and to preside at the luncheon 
table (the fashion of which is becoming more ger- 
eral), mitts are worn of undressed kid, laced on the 
back with a small cord finished with tiny tassels. 
With full-dress toilettes they will be of black or 
white lace, or elso of silk in a color to match the 
toilette—rose, bl::c, maize, ete. These mitts are 
extremely long, sc as to cover the arms,-and are 
also made of black or colored chenille. 

For street and morning dresses the color in 
most favor this season is green in all possible 
shades, as, for instance, olive bronze, réséda, sor- 
rel, sage, lily-of-the-valley, ete. For the evening, 
moreover, red is again creating a furor. From 
poppy red to carowbier and Vandyck, every shade 
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of red is in fashion, and not only employed for 
trimmings, but for dresses—in princesse shape, it 
must be understood. On these dresses are thrown 
piles of old laces of the most extravagant price— 
laces which are heir-looms, and which are no lon- 
ger to be found in the market, such as Vene- 
tian lace, point d@ Alengon, and old English point. 
Softened in this manner by the yellowish shades 
of old lace, red no longer appears so strikingly con- 
spicuous as to cause alarm, but remains the most 
beautiful and rich of all colors. Dresses are still 
very clinging and close-fitting, and are made nar- 


rower than ever, and cracking in all the seams. - 


Bonnets are made of velvet in a light color for 
dressy toilettes, of felt in all sombre shades to 
match the dress for négligée toilettes, and of white 
kid for full-dress occasions. Veils are worn quite 
large, in the shape of a long scarf. The tulle of 
which they are composed is covered with gold or 
steel dust, or with very small flies or brilliant 
Brazilian bugs. The face and bonnet are wrapped 
in these long veils, which are tied carelessly in 
the back. EmMeLine Raymonp, 





N.B.—This story (‘Green Pastures AND Pioo apt.Ly”) 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 
IN SOCIETY. 

Five in the morning—pitch-darkness all around 
the station—a clear starlit sky—the flashing belt 
and sword of Orion almost right overhead. We 
had our breakfast of bread and apples in the 
great empty saloon; then we went out on to the 
platform, wondering when the Cyclops eye of the 
train would come flaring through the dark. For 
now we were within a few hours’ journey of the 
point to which those messages were to be direct- 
ed which would finally set at rest one or two 
grave problems; and there was a good deal of 
nervousness visible among our women-folk when 
we touched on these probabilities. But Lady 
Sylvia showed no nervousness at all. She was 
eager, buoyant, confident. She was clearly not 
afraid of any telegram or letter that might be 
awaiting her at Denver. Nay, when her friends, 
shivering in the cold and darkness of the early 
morning, were complaining of the railway ar- 
yangements that compelled us to get up at such 
an hour, she made light of the matter, and show- 
ed how, as we went south, we should have the 
beautiful spectacle of the sunrise breaking on the 
Rocky Mountains. 

At length the train came along, and we got 
into the warm carriage, in which the conductor 
was engaged in cramming a blazing stove with 
still further blocks of wood. Very soon we were 
away from the scattered shanties of Cheyenne, 
out on the lone prairie-land that was to be our 
Bell’s future home. And as we sat and silently 
looked out of the windows, watching a pale glow 
arise in the east, and trying to make out some- 
thing on the dark plains below, suddenly we 
caught sight of some flashing lights of red and 
yellow. These were the breakfast fires of some 
travellers camping out—probably miners or trad- 
ers making for the Black Hills with a train of 
wagons and oxen. The light in the east in- 
creased; and then we saw all along the western 
horizon the great wall of the Rocky Mountains 
become visible in a stream of color—the peaks 
the faintest rose, the shadowy bulk below a light, 
transparent, beautiful blue. The morning came 
on apace; the silvery grays of the east yielding 
to a glowing saffron. There seemed to be no 
mists lying on these high plains, for, as the sun 
rose, we could see an immense distance over the 
yellow prairie-land. And the first objects we 
perceived in this lonely desert of grass were a 
number of antelope quietly grazing within rifle- 
range of the railway line, taking no heed what- 
ever, though occasionally one of the more timid 
would trot off on its spider-like legs to a safer 
distance. Bell began to laugh. She saw the 
misery of her husband’s face. 

“ Ah, well,” said he, with a sigh, “I suppose if 
the train were to stop, and you went down with 
a gun, they would be away like lightning. But a 
time will come ; and your husband, Lady Sylvia, 
will be with me to help me, I hope.” 

There was certainly no misery on Lady Sylvia’s 
face, now that the brilliant light of the new day 
filled the carriage. Was this the pale sad soul 
who had come away from England with us, out 
of sorts with the world, and almost aweary of her 
life? There was a color in her cheeks that near- 
ly rivaled Bell's apple-blossom tints. There was 
an unusual gladness in her eyes this morning 
that we could not at first account for; but she 
let the secret out: she had been making elabo- 
rate calculations. The telegram she received at 
Omaha from Queenstown had been waiting for 
her two days before she got it. Then, taking into 
account the number of days we staid at Omaha 
and the leisurely fashion in which we had come 
across the plains, there was at least a chance—so 
she proved to herself—that her husband might 
at that very moment be landing at one of the 
New York wharves. It all depended on the steam- 
er. Who knew any thing about that steamer? 
Notoriously it belonged to the fastest of all the 
lines, Was it possible, then, that as we were 
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chatting and laughing in this railway carriage on 
the Colorado prairies, Balfour might be on the 
same continent with us? You could almost have 
imagined that his stepping ashore had communi- 
cated some strange magnetic thrill to his wife’s 
heart. 

“We are getting near to Greeley now,” said 
Queen T: to her friend Bell, looking rather 
eagerly out of the window. 

“Yes,” said the practical lieutenant, “and we 
shall have twenty minutes there for a real break- 
fast. An apple anda bit of bread is not enough, 
if you are travelling in Colorado air.” 

But I do not think it was altogether the break- 
fast—though that, as it turned out, was excellent 
—that led us to look out with unusual interest 
for this little township set far among the West- 
ern plains ; there were other reasons, which need 
not be mentioned here. And, indeed, we have 
the most pleasant memories of Greeley, as it 
shone there in the early sunlight. We walked 
up the broad main thoroughfare, with its twin 
rows of cotton- wood trees; and no doubt the 
empty street gained something from the fact 
that the end of it seemed closed in by the pale 
blue line of the Rocky Mountains, the peaks here 
and there glittering with snow. A bright, clean, 
thriving -looking place, with its handsome red- 
brick school- house and its capacious white 
church; while many of the shanties about had 
pleasant little gardens attached, watered by small 
irrigation canals from the Cache-la-poudre River. 
As we were passing one of those tiny streams, a 
great heron rose slowly into the air, his heavy 
wings flapping, his legs hanging down; but a 
large hawk, crossing a field beyond, took no no- 
tice of him; and we were disappointed of a bit 
of extempore falconry. We had only a look at 
the public park, which is as yet mostly a wilder- 
ness of underwood, and a glimpse at the pretty 
villas beyond; in fact, our explorations nearly 
lost us our train. As we think of Greeley now 
— here, in England, in the depth of winter — it 
shines for us still in the light of the summer morn- 
ing, and the trees and fields are green around 
it, and the mountains are blue under the blue of 
the sky. May it shine and flourish forever! 

It is most unfair of the Americans to speak 
slightingly of Denver. It is a highly respectable 
city. We were quite astounded, on our first en- 
trance, by the number of people who appeared 
in black coats and tall hats; and the longer we 
staid in the place, the more we were impressed 
by the fashion in which the Denverites had re- 
moved the old stains from their reputation by 
building churches. They have advanced much 
farther in the paths of civilization than the slow- 
moving cities of the East. In New York or Bos- 
ton hotels the servants merely claim a free-and- 
easy equality with the guests; in Denver they 
have got far beyond that. The wines are such 
triumphs of skillful invention as no city in the 
world can preduce. And then, when one goes 
into the streets (to escape from the beetles in 
one’s bedroom), the eye is charmed by the varie- 
ty of nationalities every where visible. A smart 
Mexican rides by, with gayly decorated saddle, on 
his long-tailed pony. Chinese women hobble on 
their small shoes into an iron-mongery shop. 
The adjoining saloon is called “Zur goldenen 
Trauben ;” and at the door of it a red-haired 
Irishwoman is stormily quarreling with an angry 
but silent and sulky negress. Over this seething 
admixture of population dwell the twelve patri- 
cian families of Denver, shining apart like stars 
in a silent heaven of their own. We are not per- 
mitted to gaze upon any one of these—unless— 
unless? Those two people who stood on the 
steps of the hotel after dinner? They were 
distinguished-looking persons, and much bedia- 
monded. The lady wore beautiful colors, and 
the red-faced gentleman had a splendid gold 
chain round his neck; and thus —so far as we 
could make out—they spake: 

“Jim,” said the lady, “don’t you remember 
that hop of Steve Bellerjean’s that he giv after 
he run away wi’ Dan Niggles’s gal, to make up 
all around, when he found pay gravel, and mar- 
ried the gal ?” 

“No,” said the other, reflectively, “I disre- 
member.” 

“Well, that woman in yaller fixins that stared at 
me all dinner, I could swear was Steve’s woman.” 

“‘ But Steve run away from her,” said the gen- 
tleman, who seemed to remember some things, if 
not the hop. “She didn’t pan out well. Tried 
to put a head on him with a revolver—jealousy 
and rum. Steve went to Sonora; tried to bust 
the government; and the Greasers ketched him 
with a lariat, and his chips were passed in.” 

The gentleman in the gold chain had sudden- 
ly grown melancholy. 

“Yes; Steve’s chips were called,” chimed in 
his spouse. 

“That’s what’s the matter with all of us,” con- 
tinued her companion, in a sad tone. ‘ That's 
what no Fifteenth Amendment can stop; the 
chips must be paid. That’s what I told the boys 
down at Gridiron Bend, when I giv my experi- 
ences and jined the church, and Euchre - deck 
Billy heaved that rock into the christenin’-place ; 
sez, I, Boys, sez I, life gen’rally begins with a 
square deal, leastways outside the idiot asylum. 
*Cordin’ as you play your hand, will the promises 
be kep’. Sure enough, some has aces, and some 
not, and that’s luck ; and four aces any day is as 
good a hand as the Ten Commandments. With 
four aces, I'd buck agin the devil. But we don’t 
have four aces in the first deal, unless mebbe the 
Czar of Russia, or the Prince of Wales, or some 
of them chaps; and so life and religion is pretty 
much as we play the hand we’ve got.” 

The lady seemed to put another aspect on 
these moral truths. 

“Hosea Kemp,” said she, practically, “that 
pig-skinned Mormon fraud, diskivered that when 
you raised him ten thousand, and raked in his 
pile; and he had a full, and you were only king 
high.” 








“That was before I knowed better, and I hadn't 
seen the vanities,” said the repentant sinner. 
“But when I played, I played my hand for all 
that it was worth; and that’s what’s the matter 
with me. You kent fool away your hand and 
keep the chips; and that’s what you find in the 
Commandments. That’s the idee.” What the 
idea was we were rather at a loss to discover; 
but we were not exactly in search of conundrums 
at this moment. 

Indeed, our arrival at Denver had put an end 
for the time being to our idling and day-dream- 
ing. First of all, there were the letters (there 
were no telegrams for any one, so we imagined 
that Balfour had not yet reached New York) ; 
and in the general selfishness of each seizing 
his or her own packet, no one noticed the ex- 
pression with which Lady Sylvia broke open the 
only envelope addressed to her. There was a 
turmoil of news from home, mostly of a domes- 
tic and trivial nature, but none the less of tre- 
mendous importance to the two mothers. And 
when they turned to Lady Sylvia, she was sitting 
there quite calm and undisturbed, without any 
trace of disappointment on her face. 

“So Mr. Balfour has not reached New York 
yet,” said Queen T: , in her gentle way. 

“T suppose not,” was the answer. “I was 
calculating on the very shortest time possible. 
This letter was written some time before he left 
England. It is only about business affairs.” 

It was not until that evening that Lady Sylvia 
communicated the contents of this letter to her 
friend, and she did so without complaint as to 
the cold and formal manner in which her hus- 
band had written. Doubtless, she said, he was 
perfectly right. She had left him of her own 
accord ; she deserved to be treated as a stranger. 
But the prompt answer to her message to him 
convinced her—this she said with a happy con- 
fidence in her eyes—of the spirit in which he was 
now coming out to her; and if, when he came 
out here, she had only five minutes given to her 
to tell him— But the present writer refuses to 
reveal further the secrets that passed between 
these two women. 

In fact, he would probably never have known, 
but that at this juncture he was privately appeal- 
ed to for advice. And if, in the course of this 
faithful narrative, he has endeavored as far as 
possible to keep himself in the background, and 
to be the mere mouth-piece and reporter of the 
party, that role must be abandoned for a moment. 
He must explain that he now found himself in a 
position of some difficulty. Balfour had written 
out to Lady Sylvia, informing her of the collapse 
of his father’s firm. It was hopeless, he said, to 
think of the firm resuming business; the trade 
that had made his father’s fortune was played 
out. In these circumstances, he considered him- 
self bound to give up every thing he possessed 
to his creditors, and he wished to know whether 
she, Lady Sylvia, would feel disposed to surrender 
in like manner the £50,000 settled on her before 
her marriage. He pointed out to her that she 
was not legally bound to do so, and that it was a 
very doubtful question whether she was morally 
bound; it was a matter for her private feeling. 
If she felt inclined to give up the money, he 
would endeavor to gain her father’s consent. 
But he thought that would be difficult, unless she 
also would join in persuading him; and she might 
point out that, if he refused, she could in any 
case pay over the annual interest of the sum. 
He hoped she was well; and there an end. 

Now, if Lady Sylvia had had a bank-note for 
£50,000 in her pocket, she would have handed it 
over with a glad heart. She never doubted for a 
moment that she ought to pay over the money, 
especially as she now knew that it was her hus- 
band’s wish; but this reference to her father 
rather bewildered her, and so she indirectly ap- 
pealed for counsel. 

Now, how was it possible to explain to this 
gentle creature that the principle on which an 
antenuptial settlement is based is that the wife 
is literally purchased for a sum of money, and 
that it is the bounden duty of the trustees to see 
that this purchase-money shall not be inveigled 
away from her in any manner whatever? How 

yas it possible to point out to her that she might 
have children, and that her husband and father 
were alike bound by their duties as trustees not 
to let her defraud these helpless things of the 
future? Nay, more: it would be necessary to 
tell her that these hypothetical young people 
might marry; and that, however they might love 
their mamma, papa, and grandpapa, some can- 
tankerous son-in-law could suddenly come down 
on the papa and grandpapa and compel them to 
make good that money which they had allowed, 
in defiance of their trust, to be dissipated in an 
act of quixotic sacrifice. 

“T always thought the law was idiotic,” says 
Queen T : 

“The law in this case is especially devoted to 
the protection of women, who are not supposed 
to be able to take care of themselves.” 

“Do you mean to say that if Lady Sylvia, to 
whom the money belongs, wishes to give it up, 
she can not give it up?” 

“Tt does not belong to her; it belongs to Bal- 
four and Lord Willowby, in trust for her; and 
they dare not give it up, except at their own risk. 
What Balfour meant by making himself a trustee 
can only be imagined ; but he is a shrewd fel- 
low.” 

“And so she can not give up the money! 
Surely that is a strange thing—that one is not 
allowed to defraud one’s self!” 

“Yon can defraud yourself as much as you 
like. If she chooses, shé can pay over the £2000 
a year, or whatever it is, to Balfour’s creditors ; 
but if she surrendered the original sum, she 
would be defrauding her children; do you see 
that? Or does your frantic anxiety to let a wom- 
an fling away a fortune that is legally hers blind 
you to every thing ?” 











“IT don’t see that her children, if she has any,” 


says this tiny but heroic champion of strict mo- 
rality, “‘ would benefit much by inheriting money 
that ought never to have belonged tothem. That 
money, you know very well, belongs to Mr. Bal- 
four’s creditors.” 

“This I know very well: that you would be 
exceedingly glad to see these two absolute beg- 
gars, so that they should be thrown on each oth- 
er’s helpfulness. I have a suspicion that that 
is the foundation for this pretty anxiety in the 
cause of morality and justice. Now there is no 
use in being angry. Without doubt, you have a 
sensitive conscience, and you are anxious that 
Lady Sylvia’s conscience should be consulted too ; 
but all the same—” 

By this time the proud blood has mounted to 
her face. 

“T came to you for advice, not for a discourse 
on the conscience,” she says, with a splendid look 
of injured dignity. “I know I am right; and I 
know that she is right, children or no children. 
You say that Lord Willowby will probably re- 
fuse—” 

“ Balfour says so, according to your account.” 

“Very well; and you explain that he might be 
called on to make good the money. Could not 
he be induced to consent by some guarantee— 
some indemnity—” 

“ Certainly, if you can get a big enough fool to 
become responsible for £50,000 to the end of 
time. Such people are not common. But there, 
sit down, and put aside all these fantastic spec- 
ulations. The immediate thing you want is Lord 
Willowby’s consent to this act of legal vandalism. 
If he refuses, his refusal will be based on the per- 
sonal interests of his daughter. He will not con- 
sider children or grandchildren. Long before her 
eldest born can be twenty-one, Lord Willowby 
will be gathered to his fathers; and as for the 
risk he runs, he has not a brass farthing that 
any one can seize. Very well: you must explain 
to Lady Sylvia, in as delicate a way as you can, 
that there might be youthful Balfours in the 
days to come, and that she must consider wheth- 
er she is acting rightly in throwing away this 
provision—” 

“ But, gracious goodness! her husband wants 
her to do so, and she wants to do so—” 

“Then let that be settled. Of course, all hus- 
bands’ wishes are law. Then you must explain 
to her what it is she is asking her father to do, 
and point out that it will take a good deal of ap- 
pealing before he consents. He has a strictly 
legal right to refuse; further, he can plead his 
natural concern for his daughter's interests—” 

“He ought to have more regard for his daugh- 
ter’s honor!” says she, warmly. 

“Nonsense! You are talking as if Balfour 
had gone into a conspiracy to get up a fraudulent 
settlement. It is no business of hers that the 
firm failed—” 

“] say it is a matter of strict honor and integ- 
rity that she should give up this money; and she 
shall give it up!” says Queen T , with an in- 
dignant look. 

“Very well, then; if you are all quite content, 
there only remains that you should appeal to 
Lord Willowby.” 

“Why do you laugh 2?” ’ 

“Lord Willowby thought he would get some 
money through Balfour marrying his daughter. 
Now you are asking him to throw away his last 
chance of ever getting a penny. And you think 
he will consent.” 

“His daughter shall make him,” said she, con- 
fident in the sublime and invincible powers of 
virtue. Her confidence, in this instance, at least, 
was not misplaced—so much must be admitted. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 








Cuirass Basque with Long Back Seams, 
Over-Skirt with Pleated Back, 
and Walking Skirt. 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

See illustration on page 781. 

HIS graceful design is one of those simple, 
easily made dresses that ladies who do their 
own sewing will appreciate. In the original it 
was made of striped limousine, but is appropriate 
for any wool stuff, such as bourette, cashmere, or 
cloth. The basque is a most shapely cuirass, 
with long seams in the back, and slightly pointed 
back and front. The turned-over Russian collar 
is its only ornament, though it may have a plas- 
tron or a vest of silk stitched, or else a pleated 
vest may be adjusted to it. The sleeves are 
short enough to show the wrist. The long over- 
skirt is very much wrinkled across the front, and 
is held closely to the pleated back by three bows 
down each side. The lower skirt may be made 
of any plain inexpensive material, as the flounces 
on the bottom are the only part shown when the 
over-skirt is down. Some modistes make the 
pleated back breadths answer for the only skirt, 
and attach the apron permanently to it. 
DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 

CUIRASS BASQUE WITH LONG BACK SEAMS, 

OVER-SKIRT WITH PLEATED BACK, AND 

WALKING SKIRT. 

Crrrass Basque.—This pattern is in six pieces 
—front, side body, back, side body for the back, 
sleeve, and collar. Cut the front with the straight 
edge laid on the edge of the goods, turning the 
hem as notched top and bottom. Cut the collar 
bias and the remaining pieces lengthwise of the 
goods. Arrange the perforated waist line of the 
back and side bodies evenly on a thread of the 
goods. Join the seams according to the notches 
and perforations. Take up the darts and cross 
basque seams at the perforations. This garment 
is fitted in front with two darts and a cross 
basque seam on each side, and closes the entire 
length with buttons and button-holes. The back 
is adjusted to the figure by a middle seam and 
side body seam extending from the shoulder the 
entire length. Cut the under part of the sleeve 
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as perforated at the top; close the seams, placing 
the longer one at the notch in the back, and the 
shorter one at that in the front part of the arm- 
hole, holding the sleeve toward you when sewing. 
The sleeve is cut about four inches shorter than 
an ordinary sleeve, and finished at the bottom 
with a ruffle three inches wide, and two bias 
bands above it one and a half inches wide. Join 
the collar to the neck by meeting the notches, 
and turn down in the line of perforations. An 
outlet of an inch is allowed for perforated seams, 
and a quarter of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a me- 
dium-sized person, 3} yards. 
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Fias. 1 anp 2.—YOUNG LADIES’ TOILETTE.—FRONT AND BACK, 


Over-Sxirt wits Pieatep Back.—This pattern 
is in three pieces—front, back, and side gore. 
Cut the front and back with the long straight 


edges laid on a fold of the goods to avoid a seam. | 


Cut two pieces like the pattern given of the side 
gore, and join the front as notched. Gather the 
back edge of the side gore between the perfora- 
tions and draw tightly, forming two clusters of 
gathers, then join to the back, which is cut longer 
than the side gore. Make twelve side pleats in 
the back, turning toward the left in the line of 
perforations, placing two perforations evenly to- 
gether for each pleat, and sew a tape on the un- 
der side across the pleatings, holding them in 
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place. Pleat the top of the back breadth, and 
join to a belt the required size of the waist. A 
quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a me- 
dium-sized person yards, 

Lone WackinG Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, back, and two side gores. Cut the 
front and back with the long straight edges laid 
on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut 
two pieces like the pattern given of the side 
gores, and join the skirt together by the notches. 
A quarter of an inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, single width, for a me- 
dium-sized person, 5$ yards. 


YOUNG LADIES’ TOILETTE. 


HIS pretty dress for young ladies is suitable 
for the house or for a street costume. It is 
made of clair de lune gray camel’s-hair trimmed 
with silk bands. The waist is round—that is, 
without basques—and is belted. The front laps 
in surplice style, and is edged with a frill. The 
back is laid in pleats, and is ornamented with a 
sailor collar. The deep round apron over-skirt 
is lapped in the back, very slightly draped, and 
is differently trimmed on the figures. Dark blue 
or green cloth trimmed with wide black or white 
braid will look well made after this model. 
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Fig. 1.—Cottar anp Curr Box. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 772.] 
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Fig. 5.—Fringe ror Tasie-Cover, Fria. 1, 
Pace 773. 


Bourette Cloth Sacque, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus double-breasted sacque is made of dark 
green bourette cloth, and is furnished with a 
triple collar. The trimming is composed of black 





Fig. 2.—Detait or CHENILLE AND CROCHET 


Fig. 1.—Drsien For VEILS, ETC. 
Darnep NET. 









Fig. 1.—Bovretre Cioran Sacque.—Front. 
[For Back, see Fig. 2, Page 773.] 


stripe is bor- 
dered on the 
end with dark 
brown _ bullion 
fringe, and is 
underlaid with 
a tab embroid- 
ered in a simi- 
larmanner. The 
edge is finished 
with coarse dark 
brown worsted 
cord. 








Fig. 4.—Box ror Car Bae, Fic. 1, Pace 773. 





Currass Basque wita Lone Back Seams, Over-Skirt wirn Pieatep Back, axp WALKING 


Skirt.—Witn Cur Paper Parrern.—[See Page 779.] 


(Cut Paper Patterns of the Cuirass Basque with Long Back Seams, Over-Skirt with Pleated Back, 
and Walking Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, 


Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for the entire Suit.) 


soutache and horn buttons. Similar 
buttons and button-holes serve for 
closing. Fig. 2, page 773, shows the 
back of the sacque. 


Window-Hanging, Figs. 
Tande2. lila 


Tats window-hanging is made of 
dark brown cashmere and woolen lin- 
ing of the same color, quilted over 
wadding in diamonds in the middle 
and in curves on the edge with brown 
silk. It is trimmed with stripes, 
which are worked in the design 
shown by Fig. 2, page 772, on écru 
Java canvas with dark brown zephyr 
worsted and filling silk of the same 
color in a lighter shade in cross stitch. 
On each side ravel out eight double 
threads of.the canvas along the em- 
broidery, fold down the ravelled edge 
on the wrong side so that a loop trim- 
ming is formed, and fasterrit. Each 


Fig. 1.—Winvow-Hanoine.—[See Fig. 2, Page 772.] 





Quadrille Cloth Sacque, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


Tue fronts of this black quadrillé 
cloth saeque are faced with black 
velvet, and are folded over in revers 
on the outside, The side forms are 
buttoned on the back. The pockets, 
cuffs, and a binding of velvet form 
the trimming. Passementerie but- 
tons and button-holes serve for clos- 
ing. The back is shown by the illus. 
tration Fig. 2, page 772. 


Border for Cravats. 

Tus border is designed for trim- 
ming the ends of cravats, and is 
worked in feather and back stitch 
with floss silk in a color to contrast 
well with the foundation. To work 
the scallops and fringe on the edge 
first run the outlines of the scallops, 
and then work always alternately one 




































Neck-Tiz, Fic. 1, Pace 773. 


Fig. 1.—QuapritLé CLora Sacque.—Front. 
[For Back, see Fig. 2, Page 773.] 


button - hole 
stitch over a 
mesh seven- 
eighths of an 
inch in cir- 
cumference, 
and one but- 
ton-hole stitch 
without the 
mesh, by 





Fig. 2.—Desien For VEILS, ETC. 
Darnep NET. 





BorpeR FOR CRAVATS. 
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which means the loops are fastened. Cut the 
loops before removing the mesh. This border 
was that used on the cravat on page 756, of Ba- 
zar No. 48, Vol. X 


Designs for Veils, etc.—Darned Net. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 781. 
Turse designs are worked on white net with 


glazed cotton, or on black net with black floss or 
split filling silk. 


Collar and Cuff Box, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 781. 

Tuts box is made of card-board, which is cov- 
ered with perforated board ornamented with em- 
broidery. The height of the box is four inches 
and seven-eighths, and the round bottom and lid 
measure each six inches and a half in diameter. 
For the foundation of the embroidery use fawn- 
colored perforated board in a dark shade, and 
for the application the same material in a lighter 
shade. The application is set on with point 
Russe stitches of claret-colored split filling silk 
and with similar stitches and a cross seam of 
light fawn-colored split filling silk, as shown by 
Fig. 2, page 772. The rest of the embroidery is 
worked in point Russe with claret and fawn-col- 
ored silk. The lid is arranged in a similar man- 
ner of light and dark fawn-colored perforated 
board, and is furnished with a handle, for which 
embroider a piece of dark fawn-colored perforated 
board five inches and a quarter long and three- 
quarters of an inch wide with a cross seam of 
light yellow silk, underlay it with stiff paper, and 
overcast the outer edge with similar silk. The 
handle is fastened on the lid with point Russe 
stitches of yellow silk. The seam made by set- 
ting on the perforated board is covered with 
ruches of claret-colored satin ribbon. 





A FEW BAPTISMS 
Of the complexion with Larrp’s Boom or Youtu 
relieve it of sallowness, roughness, pimples, ex- 
foliations, and every other superficial defect. Satin 


is not more lustrous, nor the plumage of the swan 
softer than the skin that has experienced the action 
of this incomparable preparation, which, being 
prepared from materials that can not possibly in- 
jure, but on the contrary are highly beneficial, 


may be used without apprehension.—[ Com. } 





A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
Is the certain result of using F. Coupray’s Eu- 
genie’s Secret of Beauty; or, Creme Blanche. 
Perfectly charming in its results, and warranted 
to be harmless. One Dollar per box, at L. Saaw’s 
Hair and Beautifying Bazaar, No. 54 West 14th 
Street, near 6th Ave., New York.—{ Com.]} 





Astuma.—Thousands of the worst cases of 
Asthma have been relieved by using Jonas Whit- 
comb’s Remedy. In no case of purely asthmatic 
character has it failed to give relief.—[ Com.] 





Saratoga Srrines tn Winrrr.—Dre Strong’s Reme- 
dial Institute has Turkish, Russian, Hydropathic, and 
Electro Thermal Baths, Equalizer, and many other fa- 
cilities for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, and other 
di Send for Circular. ’—[{Com.] 





ADVERTISEMEN'S. 





Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
ent thing in d woman.” 
es adds so much -d the per- 
sonal ap as a fine set of 
48) 8i a: teeth, a to neglect their care is 
inexcusable. To keep them free 

from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 


a@EET cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a whol ition, and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the wy ive Breath, aris- 
ing frora Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is ke vadly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric 


DONT 
NECLECT 











ESTABLISHED 1820. 


HER’ SONS 





U6: GUNTHE 


(Late 502-504 Broapway), 


184 Fiera Avenve, 


Broadway & 28d St., NEW YORK. 


Seal-Skin Sacques and 
Wraps, 
Fur-Lined Circulars 
and Cloaks, 
Fur-Trimmings, Mats, 
and Robes, 


ALL IN NEW STYLES, LARGE ASSORTMENT, 
AND AT LOW PRICES. 























N. B.—Orders by mail, or information desired, will 
receive special and prompt attention. 


A prtebennetih IN CORSETS. 


Corset. 
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LIGHT, hf AND POROUS. 
The NOVELTY in this Corset consists in the use of 





Cork, in place of Bone or Horn, which makes it FIRM 
yet FLEXIBLE, in fact, UNBREAKABLE. It moulds 
and adapts itself to every movement of the body with 
such perfect ease as to insure the greatest comfort to 
the wearer. It has the universal et of the MED- 
ICAL PROFESSION, and EVE LADY that has 
worn it decides that it is the most ELEGANT article 
ever known, 

It is ABSOLUTELY IMPOSSIBLE TO BREAK 
DOWN THIS CORSET. 

IT WILL LAUNDER PERFECTLY. 

Ask for the Serpentine-Wire Corset CLASP, with 
side motion. Every pair warranted not to bi 


MARTIN I. COOLEY, 
451 Broadway, New York. 


A.SHLIG, 


si3 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
My Fall importations of Honiton ant Point Lace 
Braids, Purlings, Thread, and Books of Instruction 
on lace-making just received ; also, Black and Colored 
Chenille and Twist Fringes, Galloons and Buttons 
with Clair de Lune and Bronze Beads, Berlin Zephyrs. 
Embroideries on Canvas, Silk Velvet, and Kid, an all 
materials for Needle-work, all at the lowest ices. 

=“ 


Fringes and Buttons made to order,to matc 
Special attention paid to Dressmakers’ orders 





color. 
Samples sent. 


ORIENTAL POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 


Artistic Rugs, Antique Furniture and Brass, 
Bric-a-Brac, Enamels, Terra Cotta, Lacquer. 
W. P. MOORE, 174 Fifth Ave. 





UNRIVALLED BEAUTIFYING BAZAR. 


HUMAN HAIR 


THE MARIE ANTOINETTE SWITCH, 
dressed in twenty different styles of the latest fashions. 
Made ofall long hair, it can be arran, with the great- 
est of ease. $6 each and upward. ore buying one 
will be taught, free of charge, how to age the same. 
Also, the largest stock of Switches, 7 ‘ingerpufts, 
Invisible Fronts for young and old, in handsome d 


e- 
signs, retailed at iowesat wholesale prices. 





GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Invisible Nets for the front and back hair, the largest 
and best made, 20c. each, $2 per dozen. 
Combings made 


in the most approved manner, 
roots all one way. 


u 
Hair taken in exchange. 





A complete assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYVING COSMETICS. 
EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
OR CREME BLANCHE, 

A specialty, $1 per box, together with a magnificent 

selection of 

REAL TORTOISE SHELL ANDIVORY 
GooDs, 

As Comba, Ornaments, &c., at lower prices than any 

other house. Repairing neatly done, 


L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, N. Y. 


» Patent PAPER LAP BOARD. 


SIZE, 24X36 INCHES. 
Yard Measure Attached. 
3 On receipt o [ONE DOLLAR we will de 
liver to any pointonthe line of the American, 
+ 8. or Adans Ex a presen one of t 
somely finished and durable boards 
They will not warp or sPtrr; ace smuch lighter 
Wy than, and will outwear any wooden board. 


i — Bag & Paper (o., Sole Agts. 


07 & 109 Lake St.,Cuicaco. 
Special discounts to D Agents. Send for Circulars, 


Important to Parents and Teachers, 


BELL’S PATENT 


TRANSPARENT TEACHING CARDS. 
THE TEACHING CARD OR MAGIC SPELLER is 


child to ame and read at sigh 
six cards. the top of each card is Prec appe in pe 
type, a totter, t the initlal of a 
at the bottom of this card in bo! 
it seems to be; but,on holding the agile “4 the tight 
there is plainiy visible the obec tor the wor 
stands. Thus parents an the 
very best and simplest sods Tae for teach- 
ing an infant to spell. For pode the child’s atten- 
tion is first called to the big letter, say D, and next to 
the word DOG. “ D stands for ,” says the teacher. 
* Now little one, what does DOG stand for?” No reply. 
The card is held up before the ror) we and lo! a 

well-drawn Dog is brought to light. hen the child 
wonderingly and Del a, exclaims, “DOG!” 

Thus, amusement, the first attraction to the mind of 
a child, becomes the medium of its instruction. Price 
Psy — pack, containing the entire alphabet. 

For by all Booksellers, nior, GHORGE To SELL, 
ers, or postpaid from the Inventor, G 
178 Broadway, New York. Agents Wanted. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
description for ladies and pent : 


Of every emen. House- 
hold colicien, thing, —aene with discretion, taste, 
‘or circular, address 


and ae 
MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box (1654, New York. 
























Guileless as a Maiden’s Blush, 


Pure as Alpine snow, charming as the balm of ae 
ing, and harmless as an infant’s prattle, is Tetlow’s 
Blanc Illusion, It plants no poisoned germ to riot 
upon beauty’s cheek, obstructs no natural pore, nor 
seeks to rob fair woman’s brow of Nature’s charms and 
graces; but rather as the pearly dripping of a fountain 
in some woodland dell, or soft zephyr laden with the 
sweets of flowers, it soothes and invigorates, strength- 
ens and renews. ‘Tis a magic veil of Beauty, within 
whose mystic meshes science has interwoven purity, 





, and fragrance. It renews the wan cheek, 








Dility Adjustable Table 


Can be made any height, or folded 
up. For cutting, basting, writing, 
omen, invalids, children, &c. For 

ces and styles, send stamp for 
Earlogue. Mention Harper's Bazar. 
GEO. F. SARGENT, Sole Agent, 816 Broadway, N.Y. 








who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


“There! Now | Know 


What to do to keep warm and com- 
fortable all the winter. Instead of 
oie cold chills up and down my 
back, I can, by wearing Smith’s 
Patent PerforatedBuckskin 
Unde rments, be real warm 
all the time.” These garments are 
soft as velvet, a a ous to cold, 
do not retain the body’s moisture, 
but, allowing it to escape through 
- the perforations, keep the wearer 
in a uniform degree of warmth. Recommended by all 
physicians, and awarded highest premium by Ameri- 
can Institute seven successive years. Send for Circular. 
D.C. HALL & CO., 764 Broadway, N.Y. 


HOW TO MAKE LA CE, 
250 Illustrations, with Samples and Price-List, 50c., 
post free. How to Work Crewel, 25c. How 
to Work Embroidery, 25c. How to ac- 
quire the art Re eo woe 25c. 

Mme. GURNEY & © 
Jil Broadw ay WN. Y., & 
1432 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N 
t- Every Purchaser of “‘ How to make Lace,” will 
receive a Handsome Pattern on Linen. 














IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 
indy fa New York has a receipt from Prof Habe- 
ne : of Vienna. She claims it is a new theory of treat- 
ing the Skin, producing natural freshness, and contain- 
jag nothin, injurious. Any droge gist will prepare it for 
85 cents. Circulars may be had by nceten stamp to 
MISS J. M. M. KOOLE, . O. Box 4130, New York City. 


Ladies’ Shopping "8" New York. 


Money saved on any thin mi 5 aed, » by writing fully with 








stamp enclosed to L. Morton, 46 B’dway, N. Y. 
65 Mixed Ca with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outat, 10c, L. O,COE & CO, Bristoi,Conn, 





Basket-Picked Teas, 


Warranted delicious, pure,and uncolored. Sample 3¢-1b. 
and 1-lb. packages by mail on receipt of 50c. or $1. Di- 
rect importations of Japanese and Chinese Goods. 
BRIDAL PRESENTS in great variety. Great induce- 
ments to the Trade. Send for Circular. 





TSUROU & CO., 38 Fulton St., New York. 


vitalizes the nerves, nourishes the delicate tissues of 
the skin, and sets the seal of loveliness on the home- 
liest features. A Pure and Delicate Face Powder, 
encased in metal boxes, and retails at Fifty centa, 
Druggists, Ladies’ Hair Dressers, &c., keep it. 


HENRY TETLOW, 


122 Arch Street, Phila. 





R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 





strich Feathers. 
295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts 


Fine Cards, Da peek Be with name on, 
13 cts. CLINTON » “Clintonville, Conn. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS 
FOR 1878. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 


HARPER'S WEEKLY, “— — * ....c0c. 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, Oi @ wvmannby 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........10 00 
Any TWO, OO. FORE. 660 sesicccvccccvcescce TM 
SIX subscriptions, one year.............05+ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 


Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 


Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Feanxuw Square, New York, 


BOUND VOLUMES, 


Bound Volumes of the Magazrng, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analytical Index 
of the first fifty volumes, from June, 1850, to May, 
1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $3 00; Half 
Calf, $5 25. 

Bound Volumes of the Werxty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 55 volumes of the Magazrng, 20 volumes 
of the Werk y, and 9 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per'’s Weekiy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Week cy, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazaz, $i 00 a line; 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 


Address 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


WONDER BOX 


+ Pa 





Contains 














12 Sheets 
r; 12 Envelopes; 3 Sheets Colored ees 
Bilhouettes 36 Love ottoes ; 22 Splint-Work bat. 
terns; 1 98 ‘Decal d Pictures ; 
Splints; 5 Flags 5 Picture Holders; So pag 
Plotares; 531 Articles for 42 oe » (by i for et) 
Postane 
Agents wanted. 3. FAV GOUL 
16 Bromfield St., Bosco Mass. 
Parlor Organ Chairs. 
Relieves weak backs from the fatigue 
Corrects the unnatural and unhealthy 
1 so often assumed by nners. 
ann Lo Illustrated Catalogue. 


Pencil ; 3 Pens iu Motto; ay Comic Cards ; 
1 Floral Card; 1 Pen-holder; 9 Book Marke; 2 25 Wood 
It amounts at retail to * 45. caeee 
Adjustable Back Piano and 
of practising with the ordinary stools. 
the highest approval of all who have 
eDumalo, New York, 





BENTLEY BROS., inponcecrnaN- 
MADE EMBROIDERIES and Novelties in Ladies’ 
FANCY NEEDLEWORK, 102 Walker St., N. Y. 





Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-List of Applique 
Patterns, Crewel Work, ky Russia boon ee man 
Embroide Tew Canvas Emb Cc Em- 
broidery, 


Goods, Stampin; ng Patterns, Rugs, 
Loubrocehna’ all-Pockets, Cigar- 
Embroidery to order for the trade in any - 


18 NEW YEAR CARDS. 78 
Large Assortment. — es & circular 8c. Ag’ts want- 
ed. Printers supplied. A. MORRILL, Fulton, N. Y. 


RNAMENTAL GRASS BOUQUETS, 
by —_ carefully packed, for 30c., 50c., 80c., $1 20, 
$250, and $4 00. Grasses, Ferns, Mosses, &c., 
for house decoration—most beautiful on earth. Sam- 
ples (50 yes for 50c. Illustrated price-list, 8c, 
stamp. A. NRY, Box 677, 77, Jacksonville, Florida. 











RENCH at to ss Bowe Patterns. F. Bapovrgav, 
removed to 374 Bowery, N.Y. Send for Circular. 





MIXED 5 cae with na name and card case, 15c. 
H. CLAYTON & CO., Bristol, Conn. 








are coarse or sensationa 





GIFT. : 


OL eine to recta ete mate Somat for wholesome literature: whil 


Reader, de you 
bangseme 


a first-class litera 
oS ‘ily litera: paper, 





the paper three months, paid, with a ofh 
pay mailing expenses. 
induce every reader of this notice to send at once. 





e regular price of this 8 months’ subscription ‘and yp hk is 40 cents. 
Ev subscri 


needs, for amusement, recreation and home adornment # 500 in pri 
once, as this offer will not be again made in this paper. 


frame and adorn an 


prizes given free to 
State where you saw this advertisement. 


paper? We offer you LEIGU 
wary size of Har 
+ etc., Wr sean by the ablest aut 


We offer at this reduced price ye 
ber receives a handsome illustrated catalogue, with prio of 
agents. Large pay and honora' 





ore » Ve ekl Hed with t 


hildren never tire ¢ re 
ply ag oe in our matures chil 3 thet au aE 


All are Cuaranteed Double Value of Money Sent! 
To introduce LEISURE | EATS tn tag greet renting 5 pepe, the publishers, J.L. PATTEN & CO., 
6x8 ch to home, to all sendin, 


162 William St., N. Y., offer to send 
FIPTEEN CENTS (stamps taken) to 
ust covers our expenses) 


icles, which every peree 
le employment offered to all. rite at 














tablished thereby. 





“wasted, and an hails complaint often es- 
Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant is an effect- 
ive remedy for Coughs and Colds, and exerts a beneficial 
effect on the Pulmonary and Bronchial Organs, 





40 EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
l0c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 


XTRAORDINARY NOVELTIES, Artistic Beauty, 
and a host of Literary attractions, in the Holida 
CHRISTMAS number of DEMOREST’S MODE 
MONTHLY, now ready. London Times says: ‘‘Com- 
bines the attractions © of several | Engiien Magazines.” 
Price 25 cents fash 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST. 17 17 East 14th St., N. Y. 
50 ELEGANT MIXED CARDS, with name, 138c. 
Agent's outfit 10c. Szavy Bros., Northford, Conn. 


ECORATE YOUR HOMES! 1—Beautiful 
pom oj ee’ 9 ayy Sic. and $1 00 packages 
M. LOOMIS, Canton, Miss. 


10c. ; or, 20 Chromo Cards, 
J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y, 








sent 


25 chan Sons styles, 

















December 8, 1877.] 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


_ #88 





James MeCreery & Co, 


BROADWAY & 11th St. 


Dressmaking, Department 


Ladies’ Suits and Cloaks, 


Evening Dresses, &c., 
IN LARGE VARIETY. 
Orders received and filled promptly at reasonable rates. 


MILLINERY. 


A Choice Selection of 


Imported Novelties. 
FURS. 


Seal-Skin Sacques, Fur-Lined 
Sacques, Wraps, Circulars, 
&&ec., &e. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y. 











Every Department replete with the Choicest Nov- 
elties. Remarkably low prices for the coming week. 
DRESS GOODS, 

The finest makes of PARIS and BERLIN FABRICS, 

os ~ Pieces — plain LUSTRES, at 15c.; worth 

2c. per yarc 

600 Pieces MATELASSE DRESS GOODS, 25c. and 

3lc.; recently sold for 37c. and 50c. 

500 Pieces FRENCH CASHMERE, very wide, 50c., 
75c., and $1 00 per yard. 

300 Pieces 6-4 BOURETTES CLOTH, for Polonaises, 
$1 50 and $2 00 per yard; marked down from $2 15 
and $3 25 per yard. 

MOURNING GOODS, 

Our Mourning Department is replete with every make 
of Mourning Goods. 

300 Pieces very fine ENGLISH CASHMERE, 37Xc. 
and 45c.; worth 5c. and 65c. per yard. 

500 Pieces FRENCH CASHMERE, 40-inch wide, 
623¢c., T5c., and $1 00; recently sold for 25c. per 
yard more. 

1000 Pieces extra fine BLACK ALPACA, 20c., 25c., 
and 37¢c. per yard. 

2000 BLACK SHAWLS, from $1 50 to $20 00 each. 

BLACK CRAPES, BLACK TAMISE, BLACK DRAP 
D'ETE, BLA K DELAINES, BLACK POPLINS, at 
unusually low prices, 

BLACK AND COLORED SILKS. 

800 Pieces very heavy BLACK SILK, 65c., 75c., and 
90c. ; worth 20\gc. per yard more. 

150 Pieces very heavy BLACK SILK, $1 00 and $1 25; 
worth 50c. per yard more. 

400 Pieces very heavy BLACK SILK, $1 50 and $2 00; 
worth 75c. per yard more. 

250 Pieces very heavy BLACK SILK, $2 25 and $2 50; 
worth $1 00 per yard more. 

750 Pieces COLORED DRESS SILKS, $1 00, $1 25, 
$1 50, and $1 75; marked down 5hc. per ys wd. 

CLOAKS AND MANTLES. 

1000 Heavy Beaver MATELASSE CLOAKS, $5 00, 
$7 50, and $10 00 each. 

600 Heavy MATELASSE CLOTH i. $15 00 
and $20 00 each; marked down $8 00 e: 

350 Heavy MATELASSE CLOTH CL OAKS, $30 00 
and $35 00 each; marked down $15 00 each. 

750 PARIS and BERLIN MADE MANTLES and 
DOLMANS, from $14 00 to $75 00 euch. 





WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, n near Bowery, New York, 


. B.—Tlustrated Catalogue « sent fe ee on application. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Special Order Department, 


LADIES’ BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX | 
MADE BY MEASUREMENT. THE MATERIALS 
USED ARE IMPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS 
DEPARTMENT; GOODS SEWED BY HAND IN 
THE MOST CHARMING DESIGNS, AND TRIM- 
MED WITH THE FINEST LACES AND MOST 
DELICATE PATTERNS OF EMBROIDERY. 


A NOVELTY 

IS THE CIRCULAR-SHAPED YOKE, 
AND ALSO THE POMPADOUR SET, IN 
FOUR PIECES, COMPRISING NIGHT-DRESS, 
CORSET COVER, CHEMISE AND DRAWERS, ALL 
TO CORRESPOND, AND EXCEEDINGLY BECOM- 
ING WHEN MADE IN THESE DELICATE FAB- 
RICS. 

‘TRAIL SKIRTS ARE IN ENTIRELY NEW 
SHAPES THIS SEASON, STYLES BEING ESPE- 
CIALLY SUITED TO THE PRINCESS COSTUME 
OR WEDDING DRESSES. 


SAMPLES EXHIBITED, AND OUTFITS MADE | 


UP AT THE MOST ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 
PERSONAL ATTENTION TO CUSTOMERS BY | 
THE 
ENCED PERSONS FOR CUTTING AND FITTING. 
PERFECT SATISFACTION GUARRANTEED. 


BROADWAY AND 20th St., N. ¥. 


CAMELEON PEARL BUTTONS, 


In all the New Shades and Tints, Matching all the New 
Fabrics. Matelasse Braids, Metallic Galloons, Clair de 
Lune, and Bronze Gimps, Silks and Worsted Fringes 
and Ornaments, These Goods have been carefully 
selected, and are in the Newest and Richest Patterns, 


MILLER & GRANT, No. 879 Broadway, N.Y. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 
‘for any. any Paper o1 or 


DON’T SUBSCRIBE Saas 
matter where or by whom published, till you write to 
M. T. RICHARDSON, Publisher and Subscription 


Agent, 397 Broadway, "New York. Particulars free. 
t#™ Mention this paper. 


25 








Fashionable Cards, | no two alike, with. name, 10c. 
J postpaid. GEO, I. REED & CO., Nz assau, N.Y 


TAMPING Perforated | Patterns. rn . Tassery, Suce’r 
to E. Bavourgzav, 215 6th St., N.Y. Send for circular. 











JOHNSON BROS. & CO, 


WHOLESALE HOUSE, 
495 Broadway. 
RETAIL HOUSE, 
34 & 36 East 14th St., 


UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 





Importers and Dealers in 
FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS. 
Have always on hand the very latest and 
most elegant novelties in 
FRENCH TRIMMED HATS & BONNETS. 
FRENCH FLOWERS and FEATHERS. 
GARNITURES for BRIDAL and EVENING 
WEAR, 

RIBBONS, SILKS, SATINS, VELVETS, 
PLUSHES.., 

REAL and IMITATION LACES AND 
LACE GOODS. 

DRESS and CLOAK TRIMMINGS, in any 
design, to match any material, made 
to order at short notice. 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERWEAR. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, &c. 





Country Orders Solicited. Samples and 
Information sent on application. Prompt 
attention and satisfaction guaranteed in all 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


Inducements in Silks, Dress Goods, Cloths, Suits, 

Shawls, Hosiery, Blankets, &c., &c 
CLOAKS! CLOAKS!! 

In this department => have received a full line of 
Beaver Cloaks, at $3 50, $4 50, $5 50, $6, $7, $8, $8 50, 
and $9, in all the new desig rns. 

Our spec wy is a Cloak at $10, in plain Beaver, 
trimmed with Galloon or Silk. Those trimmed with 
Galloon have two bands of the same extending from 
neck to bottom of back, where it ends in a cross-band 
edged with fringe, the binding is all of Mohair braid, 
and the two revers on the back-side seams are orna- 
mented with large crochet buttons. The pockets, 
collar, and cuffs are all finished in this way. Where 
silk is used, the binding is all of silk and the design 
very neat. 

A beautiful line of Castor Beavers, in Silk and Gal- 
loon Lo at $11, $12, $12 50, $14, $15, $16, $18, 
$20, and $25. 

Our MATELASSE CLOAKS, at $5, $7, $8 50, $10, $11, 
$12, and $14, are considered by all seeing them as the 
best production of the season. 

Our imported Matelasse Cloaks, with a deep fold of 
Silk all around the bottom, the same on collar, cuffs, 
and pockets, corded on each side with Satin, is the 
best yet for $16 00. 

The same, with Silk up the back, with crochet or- 
naments, only $18. 

Our $20, $22, $25, $28, $30, $35, $40, $45, and $50 im- 
ported Cloaks, must be seen to form an idea of their 
elegance in design and material. 

Cashmere Cloaks, at $6, $7, $8, $9, $10, $11, $12, and 
$i4, are the cheapest and most stylish garments of 
the season. 

SILK SACQUES and CIRCULARS from $75 to $150, 

The remaining part of a manufacturer's stock of 
Dolmans, all-wool Camel’s-Hair, with ae at $1 75, 
$2, $2 50, and $3; worth %, St, $7, $8, and $10 

Beautiful Camel’s-Hair Good: 8, trimmed ‘with Silk, at 
$4 50, $5, $6, $7, and $8; worth $12, $14, $16, $18, and $20. 

Imported Silk Matelasses at $15; worth $0. 

Blacks at $10, $14, $15, $20, and $22; a few of each 


eft. 
Children’s pe Beaver Cloaks: —four years, $3; 




















HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT. EXPERI- | 


40: 


six years, $3 25; eight years, $3 50; ten years, $3 75; 
twelve years, $4: fourteen years, $4 "25; sixteen years, 


Plain all-wool Beavers :—four years, $5; six years, 
$5 50; eight years, $6; ten years, $6 50; ea ene 
$7 00; fourteen years, $7 50; sixteen years, $8. Richly 
trimmed with Silk:—four years, $6 50; six years, $7; 
eight years, $7 50; ten years, $8; twelve years, $8 50; 
fourteen years, $93 sixteen years, $9 50. 

atelasse’s, trimmed wit Silk and ‘having a Kilt 
leat of the same in the back, in brown, blue, and 
lack :—four years, $7; six years, $8; eight years, $9; 
ten years, $10; twelve years, $11; fourteen years, $12; 
sixteen years, $14. 

Children’s Waterproofs in every styie, ranging from 
three to sixteen years. Prices from $2 to $4. Scal- 
loped, the same sizes, from $3 to $550. Gray, scal- 
loped, and trimmed with four rows of braid, three 
years, $3 50; six years, $4; eight years, $450; ten 
years, $5; twelve years, $5 50; fourteen years, $6; six- 
teen years, $650. Blue, the same style, from $4 to $7 50. 

dies’ Waterproofs, Sacques, Cape, and Collar— 
Black, $4, $5, $5 50, $6, $7; Blue, $6 4," $7, $7 50, $8; 
Gray, $7, $7 50, $8, ; Brown, $7 > $7 50 
Newports, Black, $6 50; Bin, $10. 
Ulsters, in all colors, from $6 50 to $10. 


LACES. 


Just received from the PARIS market, choice Pat- 
terns in extra fine TORCHION Laces, Insertions, 
| Scarfs, Bows, and Handkerchieis—something entirely 
new—and a full assortment of the same goods in 
medium qualities at close prices. New and desirable 
patterns in old Spanish Point, POMPADOUR 
and Colored French Laces and Scarfs. Manufactured 
Lace Goods of all descriptions. Large Collars and 
Cuffs in Torchon and Linen, entirely new styles. 
Gauze Veilings with Chenille dot, in all the new 
shades. Hamburg Edgings and Inse rtions, new pat- 
terns, just received. Crepe Lisse and other Rofflings 
in great variety. Orders by mail will receive prompt 
attention, 


EK. A. MORRISON, 


Between 19th & 20th Sts. 893 Breadway. 


5 Ele; gant Cards, with name, , 106. and stamp. Outfit 
10c. G. A. Spring & Co., East W allingford, Conn. 








re E RUNNING FERN at the rate of $4 00 per 100 

sprays. Brilliant Autumn Leaves delicately waxed 

and a yn ," at $100 per package. Remit postage. 
. WILLIAMS, Box 51, Hartford, Conn. 


VPA MPING PAT" TERNS.—C irculars free, 


or Stamrep Sampres of 100 designs for 10c. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. Y. 





Flowered, diamond, egg, and tinted Bristol 
Cards, with your name On orthin on them, 
all for 10c. STAR & CO. rthford, Conn. 











1877 JONES i1s40 


FALL AND WINTER. 

Choicest novelties; five floors of this extensive es- 
tablishment, all replete with newest and most stylish 
goods, at unp ented low prices. 

GREAT VARIETY 
DRESS GOODS. O VO MILLINERY. 
SACQUES. © oO, Fanox Goovs. 
SUITS. oO O HOSIERY. 


Suawis. a) Oo “Lacks, 


JONES 


x wart 








A BOYS’ SUITS. 
oo 
V 








Eighth Avenue 


| AND 


>» —«Eighth Avenue 





| 


| Migatoeem™ Street. “Nineteenth Street. 











a” 

J ONES: 
sHoEs oO os SILKS. 
RIBBONS. “0 O CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR-O a” pomusrics. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~0 Ao CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. \V_ Housefurnishing Goods. 


Sasven-Piassp Ware, Crockrry, Guasswanr, &. 


(er Extraordinary og in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
hone gp attention. Samples and Cata- 

Oogues sent free. 


JONES. Sth Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 








x wjinery and Trimming Pup rose 


Velvets, ” 


Leadjy i YM 
8 Shades in Three Qualities, ab LO¥™ 
(Samples sent on application of colors specified. ) 
Prices Bell Ribhbons— No. 5, 16c.; No.7, 20c.; No. 


9, 25c.; No. 12, 32c.; No. 16, 4 


Prices Velvets—tst grade, $400; 2d grade, $3 50; 
8d 8d grade, 3 00. 


WE “ARE “DAILY IN’ INTRODUCING 
NEW DESIGNS IN 


COSTUMES and OVERDRESSES. 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES IN SILK, 
VELVET, & CLOTH 


Cloaks, Sacques, and Circulars. 


TRIMMED ROUND HATS AND BONNETS. 


All for best trade, at lower prices than any other 
house. It will pay you to examine our goods before 
purchasing. 


RICHARD MEARES & CO., 


Sixth Avenue and 19th Street, N. ¥. 


APE 


MADE WATER-PROOF by Sueiver’s 
Patent Process. OLD CRAPE, Veils, Bonnets, Q 
Lace Shawls, Dresses, and Sacques—no matter by 
fy how faded or shabby in appearance—rEstorep 
TO THEIR ORIGINAL LUSTRE, and warranted to 
withstand Water, Dampness, or Sea 
ir. No garment need be taken apart to be ae) 
fe refinished. Orders by mail promptly attended 
to. SHRIVER & CO., Domestic Build- Ei 
ing, Broadway and 1 4th St., N. ¥. 


CRAPE 
Ladies, Make Your Own Lace!! 


Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
711 Broadway, N.Y., and 172 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, 
Lace and Lace Pattern Manufacturers, and Importers 
of Pure Linen (and Black Silk), Honiton 
and Point Braids, Purl Edge, &c. 
splendid lot of Braids and Patterns of the newest de- 


signs just received. end 3c. stamp for Sample 
and Illustrated Price-List. 








Every purchaser will receive a Handsome Pattern on | 


Linen, value according to amount of order sent. 
¢#~ Liberal discount to Teachers. 


5 


LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 18c.; 
case Be, Outfit 10¢, | DOWD &C Co., Bristol, Cc onn, 


en Harvest 1 for or Agente. We send fri 
our new 40-page illustrated oweiey and 
eee perv ag , with instructions how 
to make money. Address M, Cronegh 
& Co., Philadelphia, or or milwaukes, Wis. 


25 Fancy Cards, Snowflake, Damask, &c., no2 alike, | 


|4 


with name, 10c. Nassau Carp Co., Naseau, N. ¥. 


Filey & Sos 


Grand & Allen Sts., N. Y. 
FROM EUROPE, 


DURING THE LAST WEEK, 
400 CASES 


DESIRABLE GOODS 


HAVE BEEN RECEIVED FROM 
VARIOUS STEAMERS. 
FIFTY-TWO DEPARTMENTS 
CROWDED WITH SEASONABLE NOVELTIES. 


EXAMINE BLA AC K AND COLORED 


GROS GRAIN SILKS, 


At 5i5c., 60c., 65c., 70c., 75c., 85c., 90c., $1. 
SPECIAL—$1 10, $1 15, $1 25, $1 50, $1 75, $2, $2 25, 
$2.50, to $3 50. 
NOTHING SUPERIOR IN FINISH, 
ALL VERY Low. 


Black Silk Velvets, 


T5e., $1, $1 25, $1 50, up. 


DESIRABLE SHADES IN COLORS, $1, $1 20, 
$1 50, up. Hah is 
BLACK = CLOAKING VELVETS, 27 INCHES 
IDE, $2 75, $3, $3 25, up. 


FANCY FEATHE RS, BLACK OSTRICH TIPS, 
LONG OSTRICH PLUMES, FRENCH FLOW ERS, 
BIRDS, FEATHER TRIMMINGS, JETTED FEATH- 
ERS, &c. 








FANCY GOODS, LEATHER GOODS, WORSTED 
SLIPPER PATTERNS, &c. 


KID GLOVES. 


1000 DOZEN TWO-BUTTON KID GLOVES, at 
T5c., 90c., $1. All Shades. Warranted. 
FULL LINES WINTER GLOVES. 
LADIES’ COLORED BORDERED HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, 9¢., 13c., 16c., 20c 
PLAIN LINEN (HEMMED), 6c.,7c., 9c 


,llc.,13¢., Up. 
HEMSTITCHED, 12c., 18c., 22c., 


25c., 29c., up. 
GENT’S IN HEMMED, HEMSTITCHED, MOURN- 
ING AND PLAIN 
HANDKERCHIEFS—ALL PRICES. 


LADIES’ and GENTS: ‘SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, 
23c., 25c., 35c., up. 


WHITE GOODS. 


CURTAIN NETS, VESTIBULE LACE, LAMBRE- 
UINS, &c. 
< DAMASKS TOWELS, TOWELLINGS, } 


NAPKINS, 
TABLE LINEN, &c. 


COMFORTABLES, SPREADS, BLANKETS. 
MADE-UP LACE GOoDs. 
TARLATANS, SWISS MULLS, ORGANDIES, &c. 
SILK BOWS OF ALL MATERIALS, from ‘1ic., 


., 85c., 45c., Up. 
LACE BIBS,COLLARETTES, HILDAS,CAPES, &c. 
JOB IN BLACK TIES, 29c., 35c., 45c., 50c. 


LACES. 


ONE-HALF REAL THREAD LACES (5 inches 
wide), 35c., 39c. Other widths in proportion. 











or + ordi in | 


| ples. 


FANCY BORDERED SCARF NETS, ALL COM- 
BINATIONS OF COLORS. 


BRONZE LACES, SCARFS, &c. 
SATIN BORDERED PARISIENNE, 29c., 45c. 
REAL AND IMITATION BARBES, trom 93¢. to $10. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST 
for Fall and Winter will be sent on application. 
Orders by Mail promptly attended to. 


EDWARD RIPLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56,58,60,62,64,66,68,and 70 ALLEN ST. 


Porcelain Painting. 


LACROIX TUBE COLORS, 


PreparRED Reapy ror Usz, 


For Painting on China, &c., 
Manuals on the subject, 50 centa. 
Also, ALL OTHER MATERIALS & REQUISITES 


FOR THIS ART always in stock. 6&2 Send for 
Price-List. 





J. MARSCHING & CO., 
48 John St., New York. 


, arn Lisrary or Coneress, ’ 
Copyriaat Orrioe, Wasuineton. f 

Be 17 REMEMBERED, that on the 6th day of 

Anno Domini 1877, JACOB ABBOTT, of 


To wit.: 
November, 


| the United States, has deposited in this office the title 
| of a Book, the title or description of which is in the 


following words, to wit. : 
HISTORY OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 
Jacos Arsorr. With Engravings. 
The right whereof he claims as Author, in conformity 
with the laws of the United States respecting copy- 
rights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 


By 


In renewal of copyright of the above work for the 
further term of fourteen years from the expiration of 
former copyright. 
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Buy your Flannel direct from the ms mutectare r, and 
save “ey cent. Send stamp for my price-list and sam- 
A. Howartu, Northfield, Washington Co.,Vt. 
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TER & CO., Cinciuns 


Very Best, Latest Styie Cards, no 2 alike, with 
name, 10c. STAR CARD CO., Clintonville, Conn, 











FACETLZ. 
A wipowrr who attended a church of which a lib- 
eral Christian was the pastor, scandalized the congre- 
gation last Sanday. ‘It is possible,” said the dominie, 
** that through the infinite mercy of the Lord, Brigham 
Young bas been admitted into heaven.” 
“TI object,” put in the widower—“I have a wife 


there.” ° 


“It is impossible,” remarked a lover to his sweet- 
heart, “ for me to spell Cupid.” 

‘Why so ?” she innocently inquired. 

“ Because,” he answered, “ when I come to C u,I can 
go no further.” ; 


“A FELLOW-FEELING MAKES US WONDROUS 
KIND.” 


‘*What! going to leave us, James ?” 
“ Yes, Sir; I'm very sorry, Sir, but I really can't put 
up with missus any longer.” 
* Ab, James, think how long J’ve put up with her !” 
ansongiigtiiepeentng 


Our modern poets may well complain that all the 
similes have been used up before their time. ‘* White 
as snow,” “‘ white as a lily,” ‘* white as ivory,” are now 
general property; but the Welsh poet Davyth ap 
Gwilym has a completely mew image—he calls the 
maiden of his love “‘ white as lime.” 

BES See a 


PRETTY DEAR. 

Nice Lirrte Gra. “Oh, do let me see you drink !” 

Cartars Groeson. “ Why, my dear ?” 

Nior Lrrrie Grew. “ Because ma says you drink 
like a fish.” 

SIGNS OF THE WEATHER. 

Sooron Minister. “ Well, Janet, I've missed your 
father from church for a Sabbath or two ; is he ill 2?” 

Janet, “‘ No—a—Sir, he’s gaun tae—tae—Mr. New- 
man’s kirk.” 

Ministre. “ Dear me! how's that ?” 

Janet (eagerly). “* Cause he said tae ma mither yours 
had nae stove.” 

A LUCKY THOUGHT. 

Youne Lapy. “ Will you please let me have a pot of 
cold-cream ?” 

Country Sxor-Krerer (after some hesitation and 
search). “‘ Ah! beg pardon, miss; I find we have not 
any cold cream just at present; but we have some ex- 
cellent condensed milk.” 


jeenscteiiianaate 

Some one who was going to a fancy ball once asked 
Compton's opinion as to an appropriate dress. Said 
he: “‘ Demons are overdone, or I should like to go with 
horns and a pitchfork; but I think it would be an 
excellent idea to go as a rattlesnake. What do you 
think ?” 

“Well,” replied Compton, “I think that you might 
manage the noise, but I doubt the fascination.” 
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| “That’s our family tree,’ 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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HIS ELEPHANT. 


“The trouble is this: I’ve bought this rare old Cabinet, said to have belonged to—to—to Robespierre, or 
Robin Hood, or Robinson Crusoe, or some of those old fellows, and now, by jingo, it won’t go into the house 


by four feet.” 


said an Arkansas youth, 
as he pointed to a vigorous hemlock, and added: ‘A 
good many of our folks have been hung on that tree 
for borrowin’ horses after dark.” 


Fat Gent. “I say, Sissy, what is the little boy crying for?” , 
Sts. “He put his money in the bank, and the bank’s got broke, and his money's all gone.” 
Fat Gent. “ Ah, ha! then it's a financial cry -Sis.” 


Two Methodist ministers ies | 
were nning a revival in 
a neighborbood belonging 
to their circuit. During 
several evenings they were 
vexed by the ill manners 
of the audience, many of 
whom walked about in the 
midst of the services, Fi- 
nally one of the two brought 
the trouble to an end with 
the happy criticism, “‘ We 
are travelling preachers, my 
friends, but that is no rea- 
son why we should have a 
travelling congregation.” 
> —_— 

Women are not born pol- 
iticians. They can pack a 
trunk better than they could 
a convention. 

re 

If sulphur baths are as 
salutary as their advocates 
claim, some sinners will 
have excellent health in the 
next world. 


—_—————. 

On a railway line, recent- 
ly, A passenger stopped the 
conductor, and asked, 
“Why does not the train 
run faster ?” 

“Tt goes fast enough to 
sult us. If you don’t like 
the rate of speed, get off 
and walk,” was the rejoin- 

er. 

“I would,” replied the 
passenger, settling back in 
the seat, “but my friends 
wouldn't come for me until 
the train comes in, and I 
don’t want to be waiting 
around the station two or 
three hours.” 
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“Don’t show my letters,” wrote a young man to a j 
young 44 whom he adored. 

** Don’t be afraid,” was the reply ; “ I’m just as much | 
ashamed of them as you are.” 
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“Cousin Fred, you’re not at all nice, now you are married. 
” 


for ages. Have you forgotten how to compliment? 


TT] 





The architect who discovers a plan whereby a double 
house may be built so that you can hear all that is 
said next door without the people being able to hear a 
word uttered on your side, will have no reason to com- 
plain of stagnation in business. 


—_—~—_—- 
CONSIDERATE. 


Mistress (on coming home from the sea-side). ** Why, 
Jane, what’s become of the bullfinch ?” 

JANE. “Well, ou see, ’m, it didn’t sin 
looked droopin’ like, so cook put it out 
an’ I ’ad it stuffed’for my at.” 


much, and 
its misery, 


——>———_ 
BEHIND THE AGE. 
Mistress. ‘I’m sorry to hear, Mary, you can't agree 
with the other servants.” 
Mary. “ Well, ’m, J don’t know who could agree 
with ’em. Disagreeable old frumps who've only been 
in one place this two years !” 


—_——_~>—— 
A PROMISING BOY. 
Fonp Faturr. ‘‘ Why, I declare, he has grown out 
of mee nd [And the school-master left it there, 
and did not say he never had any to grow out of. 
canleicilltlliganditioats 


She was Irish, and sweet seventeen. She said, 
aat™ than live on charity, 'd beg from door to 
oor.” 





There is a hint of unspoken pathos, a touch of pa- 
tient suffering and resignation, in this birth notice 
from the eri ville — “Tn this city, August 9, 
to the wife of William Lea, a son—not twins this time,” 


SS AED 
HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Paterramitias. * Well, Tommy lad, have you been 
attentive and gained any prizes ?” 
Master Tom. ‘Oh yes, pa; several |” 
Paterramitias. “ Well, I must give you a ‘Christ. 
mas-box. How would you like Haydn's Dictionary of 
Dates ?” 
Master Tom, “I think, pa, I'd rather have a drum 
of figs.” <P 
Srrance Benavion—A vessel “ hugging” the coast. 
inieeieteelipinarpetaions 


HARD TIMES. 

“Why, my dear Mrs. Smith, how can you afiord to 
dress 80 extravagantl in these hard times ?” 

“Hard times! Why, your husband must have re- 
mained in business, didn't he ?” 

** Certainly ; he has kept going on as usual, and work- 
ed hard, as he says, to keep his head above tide; but I 
am sorry to say he has not made much money lately.” 

“IT thought so. There is where he made a great mis- 
take. Now my husband, as soon as he saw the finan 


| cial breakers ahead, went into bankruptcy, and retired 


from business to wait for better times.” 
“ Ah!” said Mrs. Jones. 
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“My dear Clara, I’ve been married two years, and of course I’m awfully out of practice.” 
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A minister says that while 
visiting a colored school in 
the Southern States he ask- 
ed a tiny darky what he 
studied for, and what was 
his object in attending 
school. Hesitating for a 
moment or two, the little 
fellow answered, “To git 
offis.” : 3 

Tur Acre IN WHICH WE 
Live—Carnage. 

cindincninliftiniteenenti 

A handkerchief flirtation 
is a very simple thing. It 
only requires two fools and 
two handkerchiefs. 

scaaisilaaiat 


The Paris Journal quotes 
from an Anglo-Indian pa- 
per the following curious 
advertisement, which would 
run somewhat thus in En- 
glish : ‘“* Yamen, the god of 
day, cast in pure copper, 
and tastefully executed. 
Nirondi, the prince of de- 
mons—a great number to 
choose from; the giant 
upon whom he is mounted 
is boldly designed, and his 
sabre is fashioned in the 
latest style of art. Baron- 
nia, the god of the sun, is 
livelily represented; his 
crocodile is of copper, with 
tail of silver. Bourberen 
the god of riches ; this god 
is of the finest workman- 
ship. Little demi-gods and 
other inferior gods in the 











A SERMON WITHOUT WORDS. 


RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO THOSE OF OUR SERVANT-GIRLS WHO ARE ADDICTED TO 


LIGHTING THEIR FIRES WITH KEROSENE. 


greatest abundance to se- 
lect from. No credit is 
iven, but discount is al- 
owed for ready money.” 








